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PREFACE 


Kamsavaho of Rama Panivada, though listed by 
Oppert and mentioned by Aufrecht at the close of the 
last century, did not attract the attention of Prakrit 
scholars till a Ms. of it from the Madras Oriental Library 
was lately described in the Triennial Catalogue of Mss:, 
Volume VI—Part I. Sanskrit, Madras 1935. 

Rama Panivada is a genuine poet with a confident 
grip over his expression ; he has inherited the spirit of 
classical Sanskrit authors whose models he closely follows ; 
though he belongs to the closing jjeriod of Prlakrit litera¬ 
ture, his work can be creditably ranked with the mediaeval 
Prakrit poems; and his language is a fine specimen of 
literary Prakrit handled after closely studying the Sutras 
of Prakrit grammars. 

The detailed results of my study of the two Mss. that 
were accessible to me I have presented here. The consti¬ 
tution of the text was attended with many difficulties, but 
I have faithfully handled the material and never trespass¬ 
ed its limits. This limited material almost forced me to 
offer some emendations which are marked with asterisks 
in the text; and my suggestions on the Chaya are put in 
the foot-notes within square brackets. The inclusion of 
the Chaya and the addition of the English Translation and 
the critical and explanatory Notes, I hope, would go a long 
way to facilitate the understanding of the text. The Intro¬ 
duction is occupied with a critical study of the various 
aspects of Kamsavaho after describing the Ms. material 
and the method of text-constitution. The details about 
Rama Panivada are critically set forth ; and the source 
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and model, the Prakrit dialect and the style of Kamsavaho 
are thoroughly scrutinised. With all modesty the Intro¬ 
duction aims at enlightening the readers on the position of 
Kamsavaho in the realm of PrSkrit literature in particular 
and Indian literature in general. 

The Syndicate of the University of Bombay have 
been pleased to select me as the Springer Research Scholar 
to conduct research in Prakrit literature, and here I record 
my sense of gratitude to the Syndicate for enabling me to 
make my study about Rama Panivada and his Kamsavaho 
so exhaustive. 

I offer my thanks to various scholars who helped me 
in the preparation of this edition. Pt. K. Sambashiva 
Shastri, Trivandrum, kindly made the Travancore Ms. 
accessible to me ; Prof. M. R. Balakrishna Warrier, 
M.A., Trivandrum, favoured me with a valuable summary 
of his Malayalam articles about Rama Panivada and his 
activities; Rao Saheb Mahakavi Ullur S. Paramesvara 
Aiyar, M.A., B.L., and Mr. C. K. Narayana Kurup, 
Trivandrum, kindly sent to me some notes about Rama 
Panivada and his compositions ; my friend Dr. V. Ragha- 
VAN, M.A., Ph.D., Madras, helped me with important 
references about our author’s works; and my friend Prof. 
M. V. Patwardhan, M.A., Sangli, spared his valuable 
time and made important suggestions in the Translation 
and Notes : to all these scholars I offer my sincere thanks. 
My thanks are also due to my pupil and friend Mr. J. N. 
Dani, B.A., B.T., Kolhapur, who helped me in arranging 
the Glossary. 

I record my sense of gratitude to the Prime Minister, 
Kolhapur Government, Kolhapur, for the help given 
towards the publication of this book. 
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I feel much obliged to Pt. Nathuram Premi, Bombay, 
for his valuable assistance in the publication of this book. 
I should also note with satisfaction the kind cooperation 
that I received from the New Bharat Press and the Karna- 
tak Press which have ably discharged their responsibility. 

I have to acknowledge my indebtedness to the Univer¬ 
sity of Bombay for the substantial financial help it bas 
granted towards the cost of the publication of this book. 
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BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


1. Pamcasuttam of an Unknown ancient writer : 
Prakrit Text edited with Introduction, Translation, 
Notes with Copious extracts from Haribhadra’s 
Commentary, and a Glossary. Second Ed., revised 
and enlarged, Crown pp. 96, Kolhapur 1934. 

2. Pravacanasara of Kundakunda, an autho¬ 
ritative work on Jaina ontology, epistemology etc. : 
Prakrit text, the Sanskrit commentaries of Amrta- 
candra and Jayasena, Hindi exposition by Pahde 
Hemanaja : edited with an English Translation and 
a critical elaborate Introduction etc. New Edition, 
Published in the Rayachandra Jaina i^astramala 
vol. 9, Royal 8vo pp. 16 + 132 + 376+ 64, Bom¬ 
bay 1935. 

3. Paramatma-prakaSa of Yo^ndudeva. An 
Apabhrarhisa work on Jaina Mysticism : Apabhrarh- 
^a text with various readings, Sanskrit Tikia of 
Brahmadeva and Hindi exposition of Daulatarama, 
also the critical Text of Yogasara with Hindi 
paraphrase : edited with a critical Introduction in 
English. New Ed., Published in the Rlayachandra 
Jaina Siastramialla vol. 10, Royal 8vo. pp. 12 + 124 
+ 396, Bombay 1937. 

4. Varangacarita of Ja'tiasimhanandi. A Sans¬ 
krit Puranic kavya of a.d. 7th century : Edited for 
the first time from two palm-leaf Mss. with various 
readings, a critical Introduction, Notes, etc. Pub¬ 
lished in the Maiiikachandra D. Jaina Granthamala 
No. 40, Crown pp. 16 + 88 + 396, Bombay 1938. 


INTRODUCTION 


1. Critical Apparatus 


This editio princeps of Kamsavaho is based on the following 
Ms. material : 

M—This is a Devaniagari transcript on bluish ledger paper, 
8i X 13'' in size, and belongs to the Rajaram College Library, 
Kolhapur (R. No. 19201). It is a recent copy made from a 
Ms. in the Government Oriental Mss. Library. Madras. In the 
TriennM Catalogue (Madras 1935), Vol. VI, Part I, Sanskrit, 
the Madras Ms. (R. No. 5190) is thus described: ‘Paper. 
lOi X 9i inches. Foil. 38. Lines 20 in a page. DevanagarL 
Good. Transcribed in 1925-26 from a Ms. of M. R. Ry. Kr^na 
Variyar, Nelinattur Variyam, Shoranore, Malabar District.’ It 
is complete in four Sargas and contains both text and Chaya. 
I have personally seen this Ms. Though written in Devanagari 
characters, the double consonants are represented by nolli, i.e., 
a fat zero the following consonant of which is to be pronounced 
as a double consonant. I learn from the Curator that the 
original of it was a palm-leaf Ms. My conjecture is that it 
might have been written either in Malayalam or Grantha 
characters. I tried to jxit myself in communication with the 
owner of the Ms., but I was not successful. All my readings 
are taken from the transcript (in the Rajaram College Library) 
which contains both the Prakrit Text and the Sanskrit Chiaya. 
There are certain lacunae in the text, and the Ms. bristles wdth 
scribal errors here and there. On the whole the Sk. Chaya is 
better preserved. 
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T—Three other Mss. of Kamsavaho with Sk. Chaya are 
known from Travancore. Two of them belong to the Palace 
Library of His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore, but they 
are incomplete. The third, which contains the text and the 
Chayia of all the four cantos, belongs to a private library in 
Travancore. It is a palm-leaf Ms. written in Malayalam script. 
I have seen it personally in the Exhibition of Mss. arranged at 
the time of the All-India Oriental Conference, Trivandrum, 1937. 
Its description was given thus : ‘ No. 2533, Substance : Palm- 
leaf, Size : 9" X 1^", Leaves : 57 with 8 lines per page and 20 
words per line, Script : Malayalam, No. of Granths 600, Owner : 
the same as that of No. 2533A (i.e., Vasudeva Sarma Avl. of 
Vattapalli Mattom, iSudndram). Through the kindness of the 
Curator, Govt. Oriental Mss. Library, Trivandrum, I have 
received a Devanagaii transcript, containing text and Chaya, 
which I have designated as T in this Edition. This is now 
presented by me to the Rajaram College Library, and its 
R. No. is 24619. There is another Devanagaii transcript of 
the palm-leaf Ms. in the Oriental Library, Trivandrum, and 
through the kindness of R. K. Sambashiva Shastri I had noted 
down the readings from it during my short stay at Trivandrum; 
but as these readings substantially agree with those of T, I 
have not recorded them separately. 

The Prakrit Text preserved in both the transcripts, M and 
T, is very unsatisfactory. The number of lacunae, scribal errors 
and other irregularities is greater in T than in M. So far as 
the Prakrit verses are concerned, both these transcripts use I for 1. 
They constantly confuse between p & d & dh, p & ph, kh & 
gK k & t, between a, i & u, between ant & d, u & I and between 
a long vowel and a vowel followed by an anusvdra. Very often 
consonants expected to be double stand single preceded by an 
xmusvma ; and when we want the musvma, we find the subse¬ 
quent consonant a double one instead : the number of such 
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errors is very great in both the transcripts. Some of these 
scribal errors have their origin in the Malayialam script itself 
in which t; & /> are quite similar and u, I & i are much alike; 
and the copyists, being ignorant of Pnakrit, were likely to misread 
the original. In reproducing the Sanskrit Chaya, the copyists 
are more careful and their performance is not so bad as in the 
Pi^rit portion. The interchange between a double consonant 
and a consonant preceded by an anusvma is due to the device 
of Nolli, a fat zero, used in Grantha, Kannada, Malayalam and 
Telugu scripts when Prakrit was being written. The difference 
between the sign which indicates anusvara and the Nolli which 
indicates that the following consonant is to be doubled is very 
little : the former is a small zero and the latter a fat one ; and 
the scribes who were ignorant of Pmkrit were sure to confuse 
these two signs. Even the Madras Ms., though written in 
Devaniagari, uses some Nellis on the top of the letters now and 
then ; and, if I remember right, the local Devanagari transcript 
at Trivandrum used something like the sign of equality on the 
heads of letters to indicate that the following letter is to be 
doubled. This Nolli device gives duplicates like khkhy ghgh 
etc., but I have uniformly adopted the standard convention of 
writing kkh, ggh etc. Anuniasika is unknown to these Mss. I 
have used I for / throughout. 


2. Presentation of the Text and Chaya 

When, I first read the Text, the scribal errors simply 
bewildered me. But a close study of the work with the help of 
both the transcripts enabled me to fill the gaps, to correct the 
scribal errors and to hit on the right reading. The fact that 
R^a P&nivada has written a commentary on the Prdkrta 
Prakdsa of Vararuci was enough to indicate that he might have 
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been following the Sutras of Vararuci, and this was further 
confirmed by the fact that he uses many Prakrit words specially 
illustrated in the Sutras and the commentaries of that grammar. 
So I could conveniently check some of the meaningless scribal 
errors of the copyists in the light of the Sutras of Vararuci. In 
so eliminating the errors I had always in view the possibility of 
misreading the original Malayalam, especially in the case of 
some letters, already noted above, which are written almost 
alike in the Malayalam script. When the grammatical standard 
was well-nigh settled and the possible orthographical errors were 
deleted, the Sanskrit Chayia helped me, more than once, to lay 
my finger on the possible original reading. In discarding, dis¬ 
criminating and ascertaining the various readings, 1 have taken 
utmost precaution to see that I am not violating the limits of 
the material supplied by the Mss. After eliminating the scribal 
errors, if I found that the two Mss. differed, I have adopted one 
reading and given the other in the foot-notes. When both the 
Mss. agreed on a suspicious reading, which could not be called 
a scribal error, I have usually adopted it in view of the metrical 
necessities etc. When certain forms do not agree with the 
recognised conventions of the Pilakrit language, though both the 
Mss. concur, I have followed this method : I have put the 
expected form in the Text with an asterisk to indicate that I 
have gone beyond the material supplied by the Mss. ; and the 
available readings are given in the foot-notes. I do not claim 
that my suggestions are final, and the asterisk will immediately 
attract the attention of the intelligent reader who may have 
something to say for or against my suggestion. 

Following the lead of Goldschmidt^ and Pandit^ I have 

1 Rdvcaiavaho, Prakrt und EXeutsch Herausgegeben von Seigfried 
Goldschmidt, Strassburg 1880. 

2 Gau<}avaho, A Historical Poem in Prakrit by Vakpati, ed. by 
S. P. Pandit, Bombay 1887. 
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added hyphens to indicate the separate members of a compound 
expression with the hope that this might facilitate the under¬ 
standing of the text. I have not introduced them meticulously 
but only as far as practicable. I do agree with Pandit^ that 
piy tti etc, are all used and are to be pronounced as enclitics in 
Prakrit; but when he insists that they should be printed with¬ 
out being separated from the words to which they cling, I fear 
that he is carrying the principle to a logical extreme which 
results into a practical disadvantage that some of the combina¬ 
tions not only present a difficulty but also assume a misleading 
form. The convention of writing them separately has been 
established now through the efiforts of eminent editors of 
Prakrit texts. Really speaking avagraha has no legitimate place 
in Pmkrit Phonology, especially because there is no rigour of 
Sandhi in Prakrit as in Sanskrit. But remembering that Rama 
PanivSda is writing under strong Sanskrit influence I have 
introduced the avagraha here and there. If it was not to be 
introduced, there Were two alternatives before me : either the 
two words should be written in combination or written separate¬ 
ly without mjagraha. The former would have created some 
difficulty in understanding and the latter would have given rise 
to quite awkward words which have never been current in 
Prakrit in earlier literature. So to avoid these disadvantages I 
have introduced avagraha which should not be quite objection¬ 
able in the work of an author writing under the strong influence 
of Sanskrit. 

The transcripts are quite reliable so far as the Sanskrit 
Quays is concerned. The Chayia in both the Mss. is in {perfect 
agreement : there is only one solitary case where there is a 
different reading with a corresponding difference in the Piiakrit 
text (i. 38). There are minor different readings on the common 


3 Ibidem, Critical Notice p, x. 
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Pnakrit original; and only a few important ones are noted by 
me in the foot-notes. The Chiayia ought to be as literal as 
possible ; but, almost as a rule, the Chayia of our Text substi¬ 
tutes the forms of the past tense, Imperfect and Perfect, when 
the corresponding form in the Piiakrit text is that of the Present 
tense. It is difficult to gauge the reason of this change. In such 
cases and in others where a literal paraphrase was needed I have 
added my suggestions in the square brackets in the foot-notes 
without disturbing the Chiay& found in both the Mss. The 
Chiaya is presented by me in the prose form, and at the begin- 
ning of each verse I have put a few words of the Pr^rit verse 
in square brackets. For the convenience of reference, a comma 
is put to indicate where the second line of the Priakrit verse stops, 
and the Sandhi rules are not strictly observed. In the Mss. the 
Sanskrit rendering is given immediately after every verse; but 
in this edition it is printed continuously at the end of the Text. 


3. Rama Panivada and His Works 


The name of the author is mentioned as Rama; Paiiiiviada 
in the various colophons of Kammvaho. From the researches 
of Mahlakavi Ullur S. Parameswara Aiyar, Prof. M. R. 
Balkrishna Warrier and other scholars it is quite plain 
that our author is identical with the famous Kerala poet of 
that name. Prof, Warrier has already published in the Mala- 
yalam language an extensive critical biography of Rama 
Planivlada, and he has also contributed many articles in 
Malayialam about this poet. He has kindly sent to me a 
summary of his researches, and this section about the author 
is based mainly on his notes. 

Painiviadas or NambiSrs formed a caste of Malabar, It 
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was their hereditary profession to help the Oakkiars or the 
traditional actors of Kerala in the staging of Sanskrit plays. 
There are two types of performances staged by the Cakkiars 
(Sutas) : Kuttu and Kutiylattam. In the former the Rai:ii- 
Vlada or Nambiiar was to play on the drum called ‘ Mizhavu ’ 
or Muruja-vadya ; and in the latter, which consisted in en- * 
acting scenes from classical Sanskrit dramas, he played on the 
drum. It is from this drum (piaiii-vtadya) that the caste- 
name Paniviada appears to be derived. The women of the 
Nambiar caste generally took the female parts in these plays. 
As a result of this, the members of this caste, as a whole, 
were well versed in Sanskrit; and the tradition of Sanskrit 
scholarship was deep-rooted in their community. These 
Nambiars enacted the dramatic narrations of Puranic stories 
as well. 

RIama Planivada,^ as his name indicates, belonged to the 
Panivada or the Nambiiar community, a section of the Ambala- 
vasi community of Kerala. He was bom about the year 
A. D. 1707 at Kalakkathu house, Killikurisi Mahgalam, a 
village near the presient railway station Lekkidi in South Mala¬ 
bar. Before it wa$ ceded to the British, the village was in¬ 
cluded in the Cochin State. His father is believed to have 
been a Nampudiri Brahmin of Kumiaranallur in central Travan- 
core who was a priest in the temple of KiHikuri^i Mahgalam, 
the famous i§aiva temple of the locality. 

Rama Paniviada began his studies first under his father 
and then under an eminent teacher Narayana Bhattatiri, a 
learned Nampudiri Brahmin of Thrikkarimon Illam. In his 
different works Rama refers in glowing and respectful terms 

4 M. Krishnamachariar : Classical Sanskrit Literature 
§ 177 ; the name of our author is given as Ramapaninada. There 
are some references to Rama Panivada in T. K. K. Menon’s Land- 
matks in Mdayalam Literature, Emakulam, 1937. 
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to his teacher at whose auspicious hands were laid the very 
foundations of his profound erudition and wide knowledge. 
From the way in which NIanayana Bhattatiri is mentioned in 
different works it appears that the statement sad gurunam 
CGTOt^e samailio (i. 2) and the concluding salutation siriguru- 
pddnom nafno at the close of the fourth canto have in view 
this Narayana Bhattapada, It appears from Kpivada's 
tributes that Nlar^yaina Bhatta was a great scholar and an 
eminent teacher. Unfortunately none of his works has come 
down to us. His place Thrikkarimod) Illam was situated only 
at a distance of seven miles from the birth-place of Rama 
Panivada. Nlarayaaja’s family was one of hereditary Tantrins 
in the famous iSaiva temple at Killikurisi Mahgalam, and 
Rama P&piviada tells us in his Snkrsnavildsatn how his Guru 
performed the Prati^tha ceremony at the time of the renovation 
of that temple. This NIailayana Bhatta Pada should be dis¬ 
tinguished from another Nariyapa Bhatta (A. d. 1560-1646), 
the author of Ndvdyamya, Prakriya-sarvasvam, Mmameyodaya 
and other works. Some scholars have confused these two 
authors on account of the similarity of names.^ 

Rama P^ivlada had the necessary education and train¬ 
ing ; but in order to continue a literary career he needed the 
{patronage of some munificent king or nobleman. He left 
home and first approached Kolatiri Raja of North Malabar. 
Kolatiri, being engaged in a war against his neighbour, could 
not offer a cordial welcome and patronage at his court to our 
author who consequently recorded his sad experiences in the 
following well-known verse : 


5 For instance, K. Sambasiva SavStri in his Preface to Vrtta- 
vdrtikam Trivandrum Sanskrit Series No. cxxxi. 
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Then he lived for some time at the court of king Viraraya 
of Vettatu N^u. It was at the request of this king (but 
according to another Ms., of R§mavannan) that he com¬ 
posed Candrikd-mthi to be staged at the iSaiva temple at 
Triprahgotu on the iSivailatri day. Further he found a tem¬ 
porary patron in Muriyanattu Nambiiar, a Icxal chieftain of 
the Mukundapuram Taluk of the Cochin State. During his 
short stay there he composed a couple of Stotras, Mukunda- 
iatakam and Siva-satakam, for his patron. Manakottu Achan 
was another patron whom Rlama Panivada mentions in his 
Malayalam work Sivapurmam, About a.d. 1735 this patron 
passed away, the family became extinct, and the estates pass¬ 
ed into the possession of Paliyatu Achans, the traditional 
ministers of the Rlajia of Cochin. Our author became a de¬ 
pendant of Paliyatu Achan with whom he lived at Jayanta- 
or Chenna-mahgalam for some time and received his generous 
support. It is here that he composed his Vi^nu-vildsam and 
its Malayalam version Vi^nu^ta at the instance of Sri-Kubera, 
the Paliyam chief. 

Rlama P&nivada had spent some time in the neighbourhood 
of Kumaranallur, to which place his Brahmin father belonged. 
During his stay here he came into contact with Thekketathu 
Bhattatiri of Kutamalur Matom and through him with the 
Rija of Ampalapuzha or Chempaka^ri. The Nampudiri 
kings of Chempaka§§eri were liberal patrons of poets and 
scholars from times immemorial; and many of the Keraja poets 
enjoyed their proverbial patronage. Rama Panivada spent 
some years of his life at the court of the then ruling king 
Deva Nailayana. On his request Pat)iVada wrote many works 
the chief of which was the MahSkavya Rdgkavtyam, the 
magnum opus of the poet, along with a commentary on it. 
Deva Nai^yana’s patronage appears to have been quite fruit¬ 
ful since it was at his court that our author wrot^ Pancapadi 

B 
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which is written on the model of A^ff^padt of Jayadeva and 
it appears to have been inspired by the study of Mahdmtakam 
and Bhagavadajjukiyam of Bodhayana. It was followed by 
Llldvathvlthl and the Prahasana Madanaketucaritam which was 
staged in the temple of Rahganatha. In honour of the family 
deity of Deva Niarayana he composed Ambaranadtsa-stotram^^ 

With the conquest of the kingdom of Chempakasseri by 
VIra Martaijda Varman, the founder of modem Travancore^ 
about the middle of the 18th century a. d., Rama Paniviada 
became a dependant of this illustrious monarch who was a 
liberal patron of men of letters and under whose benevolence 
many Sanskrit and Malayialam poets flourished. On the re¬ 
quest of this patron our author wrote Sltmdghavam that was 
staged at the Sri Padmanabha temple at Trivandrum. Later 
on he enjoyed the patronage of Kartika Tirunal Maharaja who 
was a nephew and successor of Martanda Vannan. He receiv¬ 
ed a decent grant from this patron which he spent on the re¬ 
novation of the Mandapam of the temple at Kiljikurisi Mah- 
galam. He accompanied the Mahariaja during the royal visits 
to Sudndram, Thiruvattiar, Kanyakumiarl, Padmanabhapuram 
and other famous temples of South Travancore. He left Tri¬ 
vandrum and settled for some time at Ampalapuzha. It is 
believed that he died (about a. d. 1775) as the result of the 
bite of a rabid dog. Rama Panivada seems to have remained 
a bachelor throughout his life. 

Though Rama Plmiivada had to change his patrons now 
and then, his literary career appears to have been quite un¬ 
broken and rigorous. Patrons he sought, not to praise them and 
to get prizes, but to have better opportunities to toil in the 
fields of learning and scholarship. New circumstances and novel 

6 Ambaranadisa is the god at Ampalapuzha, the family deity 
of the Raja of Chempakasseri. 
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opportunities only inspired him to work in new moulds and on 
novel models with the result that Rama Paiiiivada has left to 
posterity a vast amount of literature varying in taste and varied 
in form. 

The works of RSma P^ivada are found in three languages 
Sanskrit, Malayalam and Prakrit. To start with his Sanskrit 
works, he has composed four dramas : Candrikd,^ a Vithi; 
Lildvnti,^ a Vithi; Madanaketucmitam,^ a Prahasana ; and 
Sltmdghavam,^^ a Nafaka. He wrote the following Kavyas : 
Vi^riuvilusakdvyam^^ which has eight cantos and deals with the 
first nine Avatlaras or incarnations of Vi§iiu and on which he 
himself has written a svopajha-tika called Vtsnupriyd; Bhdga- 
VQtac<iinpu^^ which is a campu-kavya dealing with the story 
of the Dasamaskandha of Bhdgavata, of which only seven Sta- 
bakas have been discovered and the story runs upto Mucukunda- 
mok]§a, and which is said to contain numerous Prakrit passages; 
Rdghaviyam^'^ with a svopajha commentary called Bdlapdthyd 
which is the greater of Papiviada’s works consisting of twenty 

7 Candrikd, a Vithi : Trivandrum Curator’s Office Collection 
for Kollam 1093-94, p. 13, No. 96. 

8 Lildvati, a Vithi, Ibidem No. 99. 

9 Madiimketucaritcnyi : three Mss. in Paliyam Library, Cochin 
State ; Govt. Oriental Mss. Library Madras R. No. 5163. 

10 Sitmaghavam : Govt. O. Mss. Library Madras D. 
No. 12721 and R. No. 5135 ; Trivandrum Palace Library Cata¬ 
logue No. 1600 ; Trivandrum Curator’s Office Collection for Kollam 
1104, p. 27, No. 148. 

H Visnuvildsam : Govt. O, Mss. Library Madras No. 3442 ; 
Paliyam Library, Cochin State. 

12 Not less than nine Bhagavalacampus by different authors 
are mentioned by Krishnamachariar in his Classical Sanskrit 
Literature. He does not, however, attribute one to Rama Panivada. 

13 Rdghaviyam : Govt. O. Mss. Library Madras D. No. 11706 
and R. No. 3397 ; Trivandrum Curator’s Office Collection for Kol¬ 
lam 1104, p. 29. No, 162 ; Ibid, for Kollam 1087, p. 29, No. 282 ; 
also Paliyam Library Cochin State. 
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cantos and covering 1576 verses. Some of his important Stotras 
are : Mukundaiatakam,^^ Sivasatakam, Pancapadi, Ambaranc- 
disa-stavam, SuTyasaiakam, He has some scientific works also 
to his credit ; Vxttavdrtikam,^^ which deals with classical 
Vrttas or metres ; Rdsakri^d, a work in four Paricchedas illus¬ 
trating diiferent metres ; Tdlaprastdra, which deals with the 
subject of Tala and is written in Anu^tubh metre. Besides his 
Svopajna glosses noted above, he has written a commentary 
called Vild^inV'^ on §n-Kr^navildsakavya of Sukumara and an¬ 
other called Vivarmm on the Dhdtukdvya^^ of Nlrayana 
Bhattapada. The latter appears to have remained incomplete. 

Rama Planiviada has written a large number of works in 
Malayalam,’® and only some important ones may be noted here: 
Sri-Kr^nacaritam in the mani-pravala style; Sivapurdnam 
(kilippattu) ; Pancatantram (kilipplaltu) which is an adap¬ 
tation of the Sanskrit work in Malayalam ; Rukmdngadacaritam 
(kijippattu) ; etc. It is a point of great controversy among the 
Malayilam scholars whether Rama Panivada and Kufljan 
Nambiiar were identical or two independent authors of the 
Kerala country. Eminent scholars like Mahakavi Ullur S. 
Parameswara Aiyar, Prof. Warrier, Dr. GoDAVARfyiA and others 
have discussed this subject in great details. Those who accept 

14 Mukundasataka with a commentary by his fellow-pupil : 
Govt. O. Mss. Library Madras, No. 3403. 

15 Vrttavdrtikani and Rdsakridd ed. by K. Sambasiva Sastri, 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series No. cxxxi, Trivandmm 1937. 

16. Vilasint : M. Krishnamachariar's Classical Sanskrit 
Literature § 169 ; the firsSt four cantos are published at Palghat with 
the commentary of Riama Panivada. 

17. Dhdtukdvya-vydkhyd: Govt. O. Mss. Library Madras 
No. 3656. 

18. Those who are interested in other Malayalam compositions 
of our author should kindly read the various contributions on the 
subject by Prof, Warrier of Trivandrum. 
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the identity naturally attribute the authorship of the Tullal 
pattus, about seventy in number, to Rlama Papivada. They are 
like ballads which are extremely popular in the Keraja country. 

Rama Pariivada has not stopped with Sanskrit and 
Malaylalam, but he has tried his hand at Prakrits as well. For 
this, he had already some background. As a Sanskrit play¬ 
wright the study of Prakrits was indispensable to him. Ancient 
conventions requirq that specific characters should speak i^arti- 
cular dialects. It is this need that kept the study of Pr&krits 
quite alive in the Keraja country. It is reported that the 
Pmkrta-prahdsa of Vararuci and the Setubmdha or Rdvana- 
vaho of Pravarasena formed a part of the course of study of 
the Keraja Paijditas who have made their own contributions 
to Pilakrit literature. Bilvamahgala, also known as Kr?iOa- 
lilasuka, composed a Prakrit fcavya Govindabh^eka^^ or Sru 
cihnakdvya to illustrate the rules of Vararuci’s Pnakrit grammar 
after the model of Bhattikdvya. It contains twelve cantos of 
which the first eight were composed by Bilvamangala and the 
rest by Durgiaprasladayati, also a Kerajiya, who was his disciple 
and commentator. Both of them flourished in the 13th cen¬ 
tury Among other Prakrit works written by Keraja 

authors may be mentioned Sauricanta,^^ a Yamakai-kiavya, of 
Srikantha and Candralekhd,^^ a drama of the Sattaka type, of 
Rudradasa, both of whom lived before Rama Paiiivada. 

As to Rima P^iVada’s contribution to Prakrit literature 
we find Prakrit passages in his dramas like Madmaketucaritam 
and Sitdrdghavam. It is also reported that his Bhdgavata- 

19 Govindabhi^eka : Govt. O. Mss. Library Madras Nos. 4156, 
5156B. 

20. There are different opinions about his age which is put 
between 11th and 15th century A.D. 

21 ^mricanta : Govt. 0. Mss. Library Madras No. 4321. 

22 Candralekhd : Govt. O. Mss. L. Madras No. 3207(a). 
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campu contains some Prakrit passages. His more important 
works in Priakrit however are : Prdkrta-vfttih,^^ Umnird- 
dham^* and Katnsavaho, 

I have personally seen a palm-leaf Ms. of Prakrta-inttih 
in the exhibition of Mss., arranged at Trivandrum, at the time 
of the session of the All-India Oriental Conference in 1937. 
The description of the Ms. was given thus : G. O. L. No. 2533A, 
Substance: palm-leaf, Size: Leaves 58 with 8-9 

lines per page and about 28 letters in a line, Script : Mala- 
yalam, Number of Granthas 900, Owner : Vasudeva Sarma 
Avl. of Vattapalli Mattom Sucindram, Subject : the grammar 
of Prakrit languages. This Ms. contains the Prakrit Sutras at 
the end. The Ms. opens thus : 

R stifasnrersi'W II 

^ II 

rl^Tlfr etc. 

The Ms. ends thus : 

‘ R; ’ ‘ ^5f5HT 55: ’ f^:, ^ 

5nf5i55srorir5T55ir^w i 

The colophon runs thus : ^ 

I ernni %2T srr^iRi: ii 

Through the kindness of the Curator, Government Oriental Mss. 
Library, Trivandrum, I have received a Devanagari transcript 

23. Prdkrtavrttih : Govt. O. Mss. Library Madras No. 5209 ; 
The Trivandrum Maharaja’s Palace Library No. 764 ; Paliyam 
Library, Cochin State. 

24. U^dniruddham : Govt. O. Mss. Library Madras No. 2817. 
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of the Sutras from this Ms. Ignoring all sorts of desperate 
errors of copyists I have compared this Sutrapatha with the 
one edited by Cowell, and I have the following observations 
to make. There is, however, no doubt that Rama PQnivada 
is commenting on the Sutras of the Prdkrta-prakdsa of Vararuci. 
Here and there some Sutras are differently worded. Some 
sutras from chap. 3 are transferred to chap. 4 which may be 
a scribal blunder. The 5th chapter covers chaps. 5 & 6 of 
Cowell’s edition. Our Ms. has in all only eight chapters 
which cover the matter of the nine chapters of Cowell’s text. 
A careful study of the recension of Vararuci’si Sutras on which 
Rama P^ivada has commented would be interesting especially 
when the authenticity of some of the chapters of Vararuci’s 
grammar is still an open question. 

Usmiruddham is the next Prakrit work attributed to Rama 
Panivada, The Madras Ms. does not mention the name of 
the author. There are four cantos, and the story is based on 
the famous episode of the marriage of U$a and Aniruddha as 
we get it in the Bhdgavata, Through the kindness of my friend 
Dr. Raghavan I have received some excerpts from the Madras 
Ms. which contains the Prakrit text and the Sanskrit Chaya. 
I shall reproduce here some Prakrit verses with minor emend¬ 
ations here and there. The opening Prakrit line stands thus : 

I. Then there are these verses : 

1 ^ I 

5ft »rr>i?rTt sr ^^f5q•3^w ii 

2 3TqN%ri^f55t ^ 5ft% TOiTT i 

oft »TRt n 

\ ?r?R3n ^ qr gfFr ^ ^ ft^^T#ft ii 

8 3^55 ^ ^ ^ i 

S? S«i?rFT 1% ^ OT 3fft srit 1 ii 
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The colophon of the First canto stands thus : 

^ qfSJTt ^ I 

The concluding verse, at the close of the Fourth canto, reads 
thus ; 







Even these stray extracts are enough to show how the author 
is indebted to Raja^hara : the first verse reminds us of the 
Ni^di of Kmpuramanjan and the sixth closely agrees with 
K.-manjart I. 8. 


4. Kamsavaho'^^ : A Critical Study 

i) EARLIER ACQUAINTANCE WITH THE WORK. 

In the Catalogus Cat'Ohgorum (Parts Mil, Leipzig 1891- 
1903) of Theodor Aufrecht we have an entry about Kmhs- 
vadha which is described as a Prakrta-klavya (p. 77), 
Aufrecht gives reference to Oppert 5918 which stands for 
‘ Lists of Sanskrit Mss. in Private Libraries of Southern India * 
by Gustav Oppert, Vol. I, Madras 1880-4 and Vol. II, Madras 
1885-8. Though noted by Aufrecht, somehow this work has 
not attracted the attention of Pi^rit scholars. That was quite 
natural in view of the meagre information given by Aufrecht. 

25 I wished I read the name as Karhsavaham \ but out of 
regard for my predecessors, Goldschmidt and Pandit, and to main¬ 
tain uniformity with Rava^vaho and Gau^dvaho 1 have regularly 
written Kathsavaho, 
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Lately a Ms. of Kamsavaho is described in the Trimnial Cata^ 
logue of Mss. in the Govt. Oriental Mss. Library, VoL VI—Part 
1 Sanskrit, Madras 1935. One of the transcripts used for this^ 
edition is copied from the Madras Ms. 

ii) THE THEME AND THE TITLE. 

Rama P^ivlada has composed Kamsavaho (in 233 Prakrit 
verses divided into four cantos) to celebrate the incident 
of the slaying of Kairiisa by K|i§<na. This event, which is 
described at length in Snmad-Bhagavatam, has something 
dramatic and thrilling about it. As such it has engrossed the 
attention of many a literary genius in India from pretty early 
times ; and if the author happens to be a devotee of Vi§pu- 
Kr^pa he is all the more eloquent in glorifying the destruction 
of that cruel Karhsa at the hands of boy Kr§pa. Tradition 
attributes a play Kamsavadha to Papini. Patafijali^*^ discusses 
the dramatic representation of the slaying of Karhsa, one party 
painting their faces red and the other black. Among the plays 
attributed to Bhasa, there is Bdlacarita which depicts in a lively 
and vivid manner the various feats of Kpspa culminating in 
the slaying of Karhsa. Among other Sanskrit plays dealing 
with this incident we might mention Kamsavadham,^'^ in seven 
Acts, of Sei§akr^pa who was a contemporary of Akbar ; then the 
Kamsavadhwn of Damodara ; and lastly Kmhsavadhcm of 
Haridasa^^ who is a modem author from East Bengal and who, 
it is said, composed this work at the age of fourteen. Dharma- 

26 Keith : Smskrit Drama p. 32, 36 etc. : M Krishnama- 
CHARiAR : Classical Sanskrit Literature, p. 535. 

27 Published in Kavyamala, No. 6, Bombay 1888 ; See Classi¬ 
cal Sanskrit Literature, p, 654. 

28 Ibidem^ p. 641, foot-note 2, 

29 Ibidem, p. 673. 
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suri (15th Century a.d.) had composed a Kamsavadhamtaka, 
but it is not now extant. His Pmkrit poem Hamsasandesa also 
is lost to us.2^>^ Among the Sanskrit poems dealing with this 
event we have Kanismidhma,^^ a poem in seventeen cantos 
without labial, by Rama ; and then there is Kamsavadha^^ by 
Rajacudamani who flourished about the middle of the 17th 
century. Further there are two Kamsavadha-campus^^ composed 
at the close of the last century : one by Keralavarman of Mal- 
bar and the other by Haridjasa of East Bengal. Whatever may 
be the literary merits of these compositions, especially on the 
back-ground of classical works, one thing is certain that the 
slaying of Kaihsa has been an engrossing subject for writers 
throughout several centuries. Thus Rama Pai:iivtada has his 
predecessors and successors in handling this theme in the realm 
of Sanskrit literature. 

In the field of Sanskrit classical poems we have already 
Rdnjonavadhc^^ of Bhafti and Sisupdlavadha of Magha ; and, 
as shown below, Rama Papiviada shows an intimate acquaintance 
with the latter in composing his Kmhsavaho, However in 
selecting this particular form of the title for his poem, it is 
more probable that Rama P^iviada has in view the two earlier 
eminent poems, viz., Dahamuhavaho (or Rdvanavaho, also 
called Setubmdha) of Pravaras^a and Gaudovc^ho of Vakpati. 

iii) summary of the contents. 

The author, being devoted to his Teachers and pressed 
by his ardent devotion for Vi'9nu-K|i§na, narrates the story of 

29^ Proceedings and Transactions of the 10th All India O. C. 
Trivandrum, 1940, pp. 502 etc. 

30 A Third Report of Mss. etc. by P. Petekson, p. 355. 

31 Classical Sanskrit Literature, p. 235. 

32 Ibidem, pp. 258 & 666. 

33 It is usually styled Bhaltikdvya. 
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the slaying of Karhsa by Kii^na who is now adorning the 
settlement of cowherds as a son of Ya^a and attracting the 
attention of affectionate Gopis (1-2). 

One evening Akrura comes to Gokula ; he has the rare 
opportunity of having an audience with Kri$na ; and he is 
plunged in joy at the vision of the divinity (i. 3-8). Kr§-na 
received him affectionately, inquired about his welfare, treated 
him with dainty dishes, and expressed joy at his arrival. 
Akrura draws the attention of Balarama and Kfi^a to the fact 
how, despite their potent valour, Kamsa is waxing strong ; and 
their parents are pining in the prison house. Kr?na offers an 
apologetic explanation that their attachment for their foster- 
parents is too deep, and then inquires of Akrura about the 
special purpose of his arrival (i. 9-14). Akrura adds in reply 
that Karhsa, as a rule, does not like anybody going to them ; 
but that he is lucky that Karhsa has sent him to invite Bala- 
rlama and Krt?na to Mathura to attend the Bow-festival which, 
really speaking, is an open pretext to conceal his motive of 
killing them. Thus Akrura delivers the royal invitation, indi¬ 
cates Karhsa’s intention, and requests the brothers to see whether 
they would or would not attend the bow-festival at Mathura 
(i. 16-26). BalaiiSma is in a mood of hesitation, but Kfsna 
fearlessly decides that he should start with his party with 
which his brother agrees ; and all of them start for Mathura 
next morning (i. 27-34). 

KiT§na was the very life of Gopis ; his departure brings on 
them deep pangs of separation ; they curse Akrura who took 
Kr§ina to Mathura; and all of them begin to lament in various 
ways recollecting the image of Kr^na and their sports with him 
In Vrndavana (i. 35-55), On the instructions of Kr^ina Akrura 
consoled them requesting them to put up with this temporary 
separation because Kr§na was going out on an important mis¬ 
sion (i. 56-60). 
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Akrura drove the chariot; they all halted on the banks of 
Yamuna; and it is there that Akrura had the wonderful 
experience of seeing Krspa everywhere. Soon K|T§na and his. 
party entered the town of Mathui^ to the joy and satisfaction 
of all the young folk of the town (i. 61-64). 

In that town of Mathura RSma and Kii^jja met a washer¬ 
man, carrying the clothes of Kamsa, from whom they demanded 
some clothes ; but they were warned by him that this audacity 
of theirs would cost them their heads, if the matter were to 
reach Kamsa’s ears, Kfi^pa not only robbed him of the clothes 
but sent him also to the grave by plucking his head with his 
nails (ii. 1-10). 

As they proceeded, they met a certain hunchbacked but 
beautiful lady who, on their inquiry, informed them that she 
was an artisan in the royal harem, that the adverse fate had 
made her physically crooked, that she was going to present the 
fragrant saffron to Kariisa, and that she would give a part of 
it to them as their bodies were quite worthy of it. They gladly 
accepted that saffron which added to their physical glow. By 
his divine touch Kf^ipa rendered her bent body straight. With 
a bit of audacity she made passionate advances to Kr^aia who 
appreciated her love but told her that he was too busy with 
serious work on hand to dabble in love affairs at this stage. 
Kfi^na bade good-bye to her who was pleased with a prospec¬ 
tive assurance of his return, and proceeded towards the royal 
residence (ii. 11-30). 

Rama and Kp?i:ia came to the gymnasium for archery 
which was duly decked for the function. There, despite the 
warning of the servant, Kr§iia picked up the bow which was 
smashed to pieces as he tried to string it; and there was such 
a great noise that Karhsa was thrilled’ to the core of his heart. 
The soldiers on guard who took the offensive received a good 
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thrash. This success of the princes was a matter of joy to 
all (ii. 31-7). 

Coming out of the gymnasium and strolling in the court¬ 
yard Kr^na described the various scenes which greeted his eyes 
in that town of Mathura. Thus follows a picture of that town 
in the mouth of who describes in poetical terms various 

scenes such as the lofty palaces, the extensive moat, the bright 
mansions, the amorous pleasures of loving couples, the dancing 
peacock, the singing and dancing parties, the disputes of gram¬ 
marians etc. Ki^na is so much pleased by seeing that town 
that he waxed very eloquent and described Mathura as the 
heaven itself. Then in the evening he retired to his place of 
residence (ii. 38-60). 

Early in the morning, at the appointed hour, the bards 
begin to sing eloquently just to wake up Kr^na and their songs 
inform Kr^pa in an ornate style decked with various poetic 
embellishments how it is dawning, how the darkness is passing 
away, how the lotuses are blooming and the Cakravaka birds 
uniting again, how the rising sun is producing various scenes 
etc. (iii. 1-20). 

Kr$na left his bed even before the bards pour out their 
verses, and offered his twilight worship. Putting on brilliant dress 
and attracting the attention of young ladies along the roads 
Rama and Krsna proceeded towards the city-gate (iii. 21-6). 
Amba^tha, with the elephant Kuvalayapida, tried to stop them 
at the gate; but Kp^na sent that elephant as well as its master 
to the grave after putting a vigorous and successful fight. With 
the tusks in their hands as trophies they were an object of 
pleasant sight for all the people. As desired by Kamsa there 
ensued an unfair duel in which Kt^sl occupied himself with 
Caitura and Rama with Mustika, People felt that it was an 
unequal duel, because Rama and Ki^iia were just boys while 
their partners were heavy wrestlers. There was a thrilling 
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fight, and at last Rama and Kr§ioa killed their opponents and 
routed the wrestlers who tried to overpower them (iii* 27-51). 
When that wicked Karhsa expressed his intention to imprison 
them all, Krsina attacked him, felled him on the ground, and 
finished him to death with all vehemence. The naughty 
brothers of Karhsa too were killed. By way of congratula¬ 
tions gods showered from heaven flowers on their heads (iii. 
52-60). 

The slaying of Kamsa by Kp^na was a matter of relief 
to the whole world. Thereafter people became happy ; ladies- 
could move about freely ; youths had no hindrance in their 
sports ; and lastly even voluptuaries got a good deal of liberty 
(iv. 1-5). Kp^pa appointed Ugrasena as the king and released 
his parents from the prison house. Both Balarama and Kr^pa 
paid respects to their parents who blessed them and embraced 
them with filial affection (iv, 6-9). 

Then Akrura comes, pays respects to Vasudeva and his 
wife, and then narrates the various events in the childhood of 
the princes : the transference of child Kr§(na to the bed of a 
cowherdess on a cloudy night when the river Yamuna became 
easily fordable ; destruction of Putana by Kn^a by sucking 
her blood ; defeat and death of Trnavarta who had assumed the 
form of whirlwind ; Yasoda's binding of Kr§pa to the mortar 
which he pulled through and uprooted a couple of Arjuna trees ; 
destruction of Bakasura and Aghasura ; humiliation of Brahman 
by Kr^pa ; different sports of Kr^pa in Vrndavana etc. ; des¬ 
truction of Dhenuka by Balarama ; Krona's dancing on the hood 
of Kaliya serpent and consequent banishment of it; his drinking 
of conflagration ; smashing of Pralamba by Kr^na ; Kf^pa de¬ 
prives Gopis of their garments ; refusal of the food by the sacri¬ 
ficial priests but the same respectfully offered by their pious 
wives ; the worship of Gopas diverted from Indra to Govard- 
hana ; consequent rain-deluge was brought by Indra but all the 
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people were protected by KiT^ipa who lifted up the Govardhana 
mountain on his little finger ; Kp^na coronated as Gopendra ; 
Kji§na’s rescue of Nanda from Varupa’s abode ; the graceful 
Rasa sports of Kr^ipa ; disillusionment of proud maidens; and 
the destruction of Sankhacuda, Arista, Kesi, Vyoma and lastly 
Karhsa who invited them with the pretence of the bow-festi¬ 
val (iv. 10-46). The parents were pleased to hear these events 
from Akrura’s mouth ; they embraced and blessed the, princes 
who looked all the more graceful and glorious (iv. 47-8). 

The author declares that this poem is like a ford for those 
who want to cross the ocean of Prakrit literature ; and in con¬ 
clusion he solicits the protection of Vi§nu. 


iv) THE FORM, THE SOURCE AND THE MODEL. 

It is clear from the perusal of the contents that our author 
has practically given the biography of Kii§iia upto his slaying 
of Kariisa, though the title of the work is Kamsavaho which 
might tempt us to expect that the poem glorifies merely the 
slaying of Kamsa. The whole of the fourth canto is like an 
appendix narrating the various events from Kr^-pa’s life includ¬ 
ing the slaying of Kamsa (iv. 45) artificially put in the mouth 
of Akrura. Though they afford an opportunity for the author 
to exhibit his poetic skill, .certain sections stand out a bit 
detached and come like intruders in that context, for instance, 
the elaborate description of Mathura put in the mouth of 
Kp^pa and that of the exploits of Kj^na in the mouth of Akrura. 
There are other portions which are occupying more space than 
usual when we compare their length with the general scope of 
the poem : the lamentations of the Gopis and the songs of 
bards. It is true that it is in these sections that Rama Ptoi- 
vada is seen at his best as a poet. 

Rama Papivada appears to be an ardent devotee of Vi^u- 
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Kr^na and a close student of his biography. His Bhagavata- 
campu^ noted above, deals with the Tenth Skandha of Bhdga- 
vata which is a fine biography of Kr^na. So far as the facts 
of the contents are concerned, Kamsavaho also is solely indebted 
to Bhdgavata, Every detail of Kp^na's life included in this 
work can be traced to Bhdgavata, as it is clear from the refer¬ 
ences given by me in the Notes. Though the handling of the 
topic and the poetic elaboration are quite independent and 
belong to our author, we find parallel ideas in similar contexts; 
and at times the wording also is alike (see my notes on i. 4 ; 
ii. 8, 15; iii. 38, 54; iv. 12, 21, 22, 37; etc.). Though the 
events are taken from Bhdgavata, our author shows originality 
and skill in narrating them with some dramatic effect, as we 
see in the case of his portrayal of the incidents of the washer¬ 
man and the saffron girl (ii. 2-10, 11-30). The sentiment sur¬ 
rounding the meeting of Kr^ina with the saffron girl (ii. 11-30) 
shows how our author is capable of creating artistic situations 
and weaving graceful conversations. 

Apart from the fact that Riama Papivada has composed 
some works in Sanskrit, the high-flowing style of Kamsavaho 
is sufficient to indicate the influence of classical Sanskrit 
writers like Kalidasa, Magha etc. on our author. Some of his 
poetic ornaments remind us of earlier Sanskrit works ; and I 
have noted some such references in my Notes. Kamsavaho 
covers the same part of the life of Kpsna as depicted in the 
Bdlacarita of Bhiasa, but I do not find any striking similari¬ 
ties between the two works. To me it appears that Sisupdla- 
vadha was the model before our author when he composed 
Kamsavaho, There are close similarities between the two 
works, and they are far from being accidental. There are 
some parallel situations in both the tejcts : arrival of Narada 
in 5, i and that of Akrura in if. i; Akrura’s address to K|T^na 
{K, i. 15-16) reminds us of Narada’s address (5. i. 31 etc.) ; 
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corresponding to the description of Dviaraka (5. iii. 33 etc.), we 
have here {K. ii. 39 etc.) the description of Mathura put in 
the mouth of Kp^na ; announcement of the morning by the 
bards (5. xi. 1 & /C. iii. 2) ; and lastly just as Bhit^ma praises 
and narrates the various events from KiT§>iia’s life in §. xiv, so 
also Akrura is doing here in K. iv. Not only that there are 
common or parallel ideas, but some of them are expressed in 
similar words : 5. ii. 13 & K. i. 14 ; i. 31 & K. i. 15 ; 5. xvi. 
35 & K. i. 29 ; S. XV. 17 & K, i. 40 ; xiv. 64, xx. 79 & K. ii. 
9 ; S, iii. 79 & K. ii. 47 ; viii. 14 & K, ii. 5 K. ii. 50 ; §. xi. 
24 K. iii. 5 ; 5. xi. 49 & K. iii. 15 ; 5. xi. 55 & K. iii. 17 ; 
S. xi. 43-5 & K. iii. 18 ; etc. In addition to these some other 
ix)ints of similarity might be noted as well. S. begins with 
the phrase sriyah pathri and K. with siria ?idho, and the titles 
of both works are of the same pattern. Though it is not a 
good criterion of parallelism, especially when the Sanskrit 
vocabulary is almost oceanic and the literature sufficiently exten¬ 
sive, still one must say that Rama Papivada has much in com¬ 
mon with the vocaliulary and the turns of expression met with 
in SisupMavadM. In the description of the town and the 
songs of the bards many ideas and words are common. Des¬ 
pite many points of agreement, it is really creditable that Rama 
Panivada is not a slavish and mechanical imitator. One feels 
that Magha is being followed, but Rama Panivada has every¬ 
where his touch of variety, if not speciality. I, feel that it is 
not a case of a novice imitating and reproducing. Rama 
Paniviada has so thoroughly mastered §isupdlavodha that ideas 
and expressions from Magha are being echoed in this work 
without any special or intentional effort on the part of our 
author. This is not impossible when we remember that our 
old Panditas committed to memory not only Amarakosa but 
also Raghuvmhsa, MeghadHta, Sisupdlavadha etc. 

Any one who is acquainted with the classical poems like 

€ 
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R^ofuivaho and Gaudavaho would expect that Kamsavaka 
must be heavily indebted to these eminent predecessors in the 
field of Pn^rit literature. I have carefully studied these 
texts, but I have not been able to detect their influence on our 
author to any appreciable extent. A few ideas, forms and 
turns of expression in Kamsavaho remind us of Rdvanavaho^ 
and there is one verse in our text (i. 36) which closely agrees 
with that in Rdvanavaho (iv. 20). Between Gaiiduvaho and 
Kamsavaho there is hardly any similarity that could attract 
my attention. One idea is similar, but it is a common pro¬ 
perty of many authors as I have shown in the Notes. Though 
there is nothing particularly common, still the style of some 
verses reminds us of Raja^ekhara’s verses in Karpuramahjari. 


V) ON THE PRAKRIT DIALECT OF KAMSAVAHO. 

A) SPECIAL TRAITS OF THE AUTHOR’S DIALECT. 

In Studying the Prakrit dialect of this work we have to 
take into account many things : our author belongs to the 
last period of Priakrit literature ; with him the Prakrit langu¬ 
age is a purely literary language in the sense that he studied 
Priakrit grammars and texts, and then wrote this poem ; he is 
writing in a place where the then spoken languages were not 
likely to influence his language ; and lastly he is a thorough 
master of Sanskrit in which too he could compose poems with 
equal if not greater fluency and elegance. Under these circum¬ 
stances, a detailed grammatical analysis would not serve any 
great purpose ; so what is essential for us to know is how far 
Rama Panivada conforms to the standards of Prakrit gram¬ 
marians and in what details he has his specialities. 

We have seen above that Rama Piuivada has written a 
commentary on the Prdkjta-prakdsa of Vararuci, and so we 
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expect him to have followed this grammar in handling the 
Pn^rit language. This expectation is fulfilled to a great ex¬ 
tent, and we would not be wrong in saying that our author 
is mainly following Vararuci’s grammar and its successors. In 
the vocabulary of Kamsavaho there are many conspicuous 
words and forms which are met with in the Sutras of Vararuci 
and the commentaries thereon : acchera, umelo, gahira, ghoUi, 
cimdha, nolla, dualla, panolla, pariccemu, pdsutta, moha ( = 
mayukha), rumbha, ruva, vale^ vijjuU, sumdera, somdla etc. 
So far as the substantial stock of vocabulary is concerned, our 
author is closely following the first nine chapters of Vararuci’s 
grammar. 

Secondly, we come across certain words and forms which, 
according to Pischel'S'^'^ analysis, are known to us from the 
Prakrit prose of the dramas : adihi (ii. 50), assu (i. 35), tui 
(i. 19), pdidi (iii. 25), paduma (iii. 2), pahudi (iv. 34), pidara 
(i. 12), bhuvam (i. 14), bhddara (i. 27), vivuda (iii. 10). 
7adana (ii. 49), sakkuna (iii. 33), etc. Of course it is not 
claimed that these forms cannot be derived by a liberal and 
hyfxircritical application of the Sutras of Vararuci. 

Thirdly, we have in this work a large number of nominal 
and verbal forms which are direct corruptions of Sanskrit forms 
according to the well-known rules of phonetic change : idam 
vao (i. 28), jonhdmii (iii. 6), tkaUam (ii. 38), pimnimdam^^' 

34 PISCHEL : Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, Strassburg 
1900 ; and also its Index by Zilva Wikremasinghe, Bombay 1909. 

35 It is interesting to note that Bhasa’s Prakrit shows such 
forms (Pkintz : Bhdsds Prdkrta, p. 27) in the I-xx:. sing. PisCHEL, 
as far as I remember, has not noted similar forms from any other 
source. If such forms are as old as Bhasa, their absence in the 
subsequent literature is difficult to be explained- Or should we 
presume that they are the outcome of the Ms. tradition of Kerala 
country to which the Mss. of Bhasa’s dramas and of Kanimvaho 
belong ? 
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(ii. 19), vlhidmh (ii. 44), dikkhu (iv. 41) ; caetthi (i. 24), 
musimi (ii. 47), vuhardi mhof (ii. 25), damti (ii. 52), viin- 
namti (i. 16), sudmii (ii. 34), ujjihdna (iii. 20), etc. Such 
tendencies are bound to develop in the Prakrit stage especially 
when the Prakrits, as literary languages, were cultivated under 
the influence of classical Sanskrit and handled by authors who 
were themselves Sanskrit writers. Instances of this type are 
not altogether absent in earlier stages of Prakrit literature ; 
but being rare they could be accepted as isolated cases of ex- 
ception. Here, however, the tendency to introduce them is 
stronger and the number of instances is conspicuously large. 

Fourthly, Rama Planivada uses certain words and forms 
which, so far as I know, are his own and not of much fre¬ 
quency in earlier Prakrit literature : kamatit (ii, 19), kdrid 
(i. 48), kumhda (i. 57, ii. 32, iii. 43), kuvittha or kavittha 
(i. 28, ii. 35), koccmia (ii. 52, 53, 55, 57), kocci (ii. 54), nihela 
(ii. 52), talaumda (i. 48), panhi (ii. 50), rdsi {^rasmx, iii. 
17), vumdara (iii. 1, 57), sdham (i. 64), simkhard (iii. 31) ; 
kanndu (i. 62), nisdu (iii. 4), tujjh^na (i. 25) ; etc. Some of 
them can be explained analogically or by further changes in 
the known forms. I have discussed these in the Notes. 

Fifthly, words like ammaka (i. 37), ahake (ii. 6) are not 
quite fitting in the dialect of our text. Ahake is justified accord¬ 
ing to Vararuci's Sutras (xi. 9) but only in the Mlagadhi dia¬ 
lect. 

Sixthly, our author shows a confirmed habit of converting 
a string of Sanskrit words en bloc into Ptakrit. Piiakrit gram¬ 
marians have to deal mainly with Tadbhava words ; they ge¬ 
neralise certain tendencies according to which Priakrit Tad- 
bhavas were derived from Sanskrit words; and then these 
very generalisations served as rules tor converting many other 
Sanskrit words into Prakrits when the latter became purely 
literary languages. It is an important rule that the intervoca- 
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lie or, in grammarians’ words, non4nitial and non-conjunct K 
g, c, t, d, p, y and v are generally dropped. The rule is a 
good one for all practical purposes. Even in the earlier stages 
of Prakrit literature we find that this rule has affected a few 
initial consonants also in some words : im — kith, ira — kila^ 
um = punar, na ydndmi — na jandmi, ya — ca etc. It only 
means that these consonants were changed along with the pre¬ 
vious words with which they went and thus became non-initial 
as it were. If at all, in the literary Priakrits, Sanskrit words 
were to be corrupted into Prakrit, the question may be asked 
v/hether a word is to be taken as an unit of corruption or a 
string of words say as in a compound phrase or in an elegant 
expression which is conceived by the author primarily in Sans¬ 
krit. Common sense demands that simple words should be 
taken as the units of corruption, and their non-initial and non- 
conjunct consonants may be dropped according to the above 
rule. The term ‘ simple words ’ included prepositions etc. ; so 
we have forms like uvaisai, paasdi, painna. It also included 
some compound words of two members of frequent occurrence : 
kara-ala, dharant-yela, bhamara-ula ; in these words the whole 
expression is treated as an unit of change. When the initial 
consonants of the various non-initial members of a 
compound expression are being elided, softened 
etc., on a large scale, it only means that the author first con¬ 
ceives an expression in Sanskrit, and then he converts it into 
Prakrit at a stretch. 'Fhis difficulty faced the Prakrit gram¬ 
marians, and Hemacandra (VIII. i. 177) allows an option 
admitting both forms like jala-cctra and jalayara. Aciram and 
svajma would give diram and sadm, but on that account it 
would not be justified to use irath for dram and am for jana 
when they are indei^endent words. In our text we do come 
across some such cases, and both the Mss. agree to adopt the 
same reading : iram “ dram (i. 12, 16, ii. 57, iv. 47), am — 
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jana (i. 14, 29, iv, 28), ulam — kulam (ii. 58). Some of these 
words occur more than once ; so we cannot brush them aside 
by attributing them to scribes. These forms appear to be used 
by the author himself. In all probability the author was led 
to use such words from their occurrence in compound expres¬ 
sions like dirani, suirmh, mwddna, sadna, rdiila etc. 

which arc met with in standard texts like Gau^avaho and others. 
When these words {dram etc.) stand as independent units and 
not as second members of a compound, the practice of eliding 
their initial consonants is not a healthy one, nor has it any stable 
foundation in the genuine Prakrit style of early authors. So I 
have emended these readings ; and asterisks are put on them to 
indicate that they are subjected to editorial improvement. In 
the very interest of the language the elision of initial consonants 
in a comixmnd expression, though optionally allowed by the 
grammarians, has to be practised with restraint. I have noted 
some striking cases of the elision of initial consonants in Rdva- 
navaho : na Inam—na dlnam (viii, 61), miehim—jmailjt (viii. 
65), uram ~ pur am (viii, 65) ; but in every case their pre¬ 
sence is due to the necessity of rhyme. The treatment of as¬ 
pirates like kh etc. is to be considered on the same lines as 
that of intervocalic k etc. 

Seventhly, we may also note the treatment accorded to 
initial conjunct groups. In the light of Vararuci s Sutras (iii. 
50 & 57) there is no justification for forms like kkhadm (i. 29), 
kkhuefid (iii. 19) , tthuo (iv. 16), ppadlai (iii. 35), ppdidi (iii. 
52), ppadmava (iii. 16), ppamauladam (iii. 37), ppalavai 
(hi. 29, 49, 52), ppavadid (iii. 55), ppasaham (iii. 52), ppaha- 
risa (iii. 37), ppannidda (iii. 41), pphuda or pphudam 
(i. 29, ii. 5, 18, 38, iii. 18, 58). We get instances of this type 
in the various readings available for the Prakrit portions of 
the dramas. Here metre requires them, so they cannot be 
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called scribal errors ; even in the verses of Karpuramanjmi^^ 
there are some such cases : m Uhmdhi (ii. 1), Uhio (ii. 46, 
iii. 4). This tendency can be explained on the supposition 
that the whole sentence or a string of words was first conceived 
in Sanskrit and then converted into Prakrit. This is manifest 
in some of the verses of Pravarasena, Vakpati and Rajai^ekhara. 
This habit, so far as our author is concerned, is quite strong 
here as seen from the structure of various verses. 

Lastly, our text shows the development of certain conjuncts 
in the following cases : bhuvana-ppcmmdde (ii. 40), pparusa 
(iii. 47) ; and they are possibly due to the necessity of metre. 
PiscHEL has already collected many such cases from Prakrit 
literature. 

To conclude, the above facts indicate that Rama Planivada 
mainly follows Vararuci’s Sutras, especially the first nine chap¬ 
ters, with the commentaries thereon ; his dialect is influenced 
by the Pnakrit prose of the dramas ; he shows a small number 
of words which ar^ further deductions from the known forms ; 
and, as he conceive the expressions first in Sanskrit, we find 
that many Sanskrit forms are directly corrupted into Pr^rit, 
that some initial consonants are elided and that some initial 
duplicates are retained. 

B) THE NAME OF THIS PRAKRIT DIALECT. 

The term Pilakrit is used with various meanings. If we 
consider the views of the Prakrit grammarians, we find that 
it is used as a generic term to designate a number of Middle 
Indo-Aryan literary languages. In this sense Ardha-Magadhi 

36 I have noted these readings from Dr. Konow’s text of 
Karpuramanjart (Cambridge, Mass 1901), but I find that Dr. Ghosh 
has adopted some different readings in two places in his edition 
of Karpuramanjart (Calcutta 1939) which has just reached my hands. 
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and Pali, the canonical languages of the Jainas and Buddhists,„ 
can also be grouped under Prakrit. According to Dandin the 
pre-eminent Pilakrit is Maharla^tri {mahard^tvasrayd bhd^a) 
and in Mfcchakatikam the Sutradhiara, remarking that he would 
then speak in Prlakrit begins to speak in Saurasem. Mahlar^tri 
and Sauraseni being the ix)pular dialects of the dramatic group 
of Prakrits, the term Prakrit often stood for them. Further, 
as PiscHEL*^^ has remarked, the Mahlat^tu is the language 
meant when one speaks of Prlakrit in general; and it is also 
considered to be the best Prlakrit in which we have classical 
poems like Rmanavaha, Gau^avaho etc. and compilations of 
lyrical songs like Gdthdsaptasati which has become a veritable 
treasure of quotations drawn by later rhetoricians. Now and 
then the term Priakrit is used even to indicate some of the 
Modem Indian languages like Marathi and Kannada*^^ there¬ 
by distinguishing them from Sanskrit. 

As we can imagine the territorial divisions and serial 
groups in India in early days and as indicated by dialectal 
names like Magadhi, Saurasenl and Mahar^tH) it is clear that 
some of these dialects derived their names from territorial units. 
It appears that even by the time of Vararuci, if not earlier, they 
had become stereotyped literaiy languages in the sense that 
the writers of these dialects did not write so much from their 
personal touch with the spoken dialects as from the grammars 
and the works they studied. Such a procedure has its ad¬ 
vantages as well as disadvantages : on the one hand the dia¬ 
lects gradually assume a standardised form and dignity and on 
the other they get isolated from the currents of spoken langu¬ 
ages which evolve or degenerate in the popular mouths in their 
own way. Time, place and usage have created such barriers 
now and the evidence to the point is so meagre that to-day it 

37, Grammatik etc. § 12, 

38 S. B. Josh I : Kcmnadada Nele (Dharwar 1939) p, 28. 
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is wellnigh impossible to get any idea of the original Magadhh 
the spoken language of Magadha. We may get a trace of it 
here and there, but these attempts are all guesses in the realm 
of probability. With us to-day, and especially with Rama 
P^iviada, names like iSaurasenI are conventional Prakrit 
dialects stereotyped and standardised by grammarians and play¬ 
wrights. RIama PaniVada composed this work after studying 
the language from grammars and literature. 

Rama Paiiivada is not explicit about the dialect in which 
he wrote Kamsavaho. As I understand, he simply hints that 
it is a Prakrit poem (iv. 48*1). To-day we are accustomed to 
the terminology of Pitkrit dialects used by grammarians like 
Vararuci, Hemacandra and others and lately set on a scienti¬ 
fic f(x)ting by Pischel who, for the first time, took an exten¬ 
sive linguistic survey of Prakrits with a marvellous critical 
acumen. So, in the light of the present terminology and mate¬ 
rial, we shall see whether our author is writing in Magadhl, 
Saurasenl or Miahiatai^tri; and if he shows any dialectal admix¬ 
ture, to what extent can we ascertain it. 

The material afforded by Prakrit literature and by the 
f^riakrit grammars is such that it is always difficult to state 
individual exclusive characteristics of any dialect. When dis¬ 
tinguishing one dialect from others what can be done at the 
best is to note essential characteristics not singly but along 
with other features of that dialect. By exclusive characteristics 
I mean those traits which exclusively belong to one dialect 
and are not found in any other dialects. For instance, use 
of the palatal sibilant alone is an exclusive characteristic of 
Magadhi. In distinguishing one Prakrit dialect from the other, 
we may state a few essential characteristics of different dia¬ 
lects ; and all of them together characterise a particular dia¬ 
lect. 
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Our author uses ahuke (ii. 6 ) which is noted as a special¬ 
ity of Magadhi dialect by Vararuci, and there are about half 
a dozen words like kalma (i. 14, 51), kumala (iii. 29), galula 
(iv. 28), calana (hi. 34, 50), muhala (ii. 57) in which r is 
changed to /. It is true that kdlana and kumMa are not popu¬ 
lar in dialects other than Magadhi but words like calana 
can occur in any other Pr^rit dialect. In the absence of the 
Nom. Sing, of ^z-ending nouns in e and of the wholesale change 
of r to / and of .5 and s to 5 , we cannot say that; the dialect 
of our text is Miagadhi. A word like ahake should be consider¬ 
ed either as an intruder or a slip of the author. 

A good deal has been written about SaurasenI, its charac¬ 
teristics and its relation with Mahar^lri.^'^ The use of Saura- 
seni is prominent among the Prakrit dialects used in the prose 
of the dramas. But the Ms. material from which we have to 
generalise the nature of ^aurasena is extremely unsatisfactory 
and the grammars are not quite exhaustive and they some¬ 
times differ mutually. “ In spite of all these difficultiessays 
PiscHEL, ‘‘ it is however possible to get on the whole a fairly 
correct picture of i§. In phonology the most characteristic fea¬ 
ture is the change of ta into da and tha into dha (§203) ; 
in declension and conjugation the great variety of fonns of 

39 I am usually guided by the forms noted by Pischel. 

40 Pischel : Grammatik etc. §§ 2, 12-15, 22 etc. ; Konow and 
Lanman : Karpuramanjart, the section of Rajasekhara’s Prakrit, 
pp. 199 etc. ; R. Schmidt : Eleinentarbuch der Saurasent, Hannover 
1924 : M. Ghosh : Mahara^tri, a later phase of Sauraseni in the 
Journal of the Deprartment otf Letters, Vol. xxiii, Calcutta 1933 ; 
A. M. Ghatage : SaurasenI Prakrit, the Journal of the University 
of Bombay, vol. Ill, part vi ; S. K. Chatterji : The Study of 
New Indo-Aryan in the Journal of the Department of Lettens, vol. 
XXIX, Calcutta 1936 ; A. M. Ghatage : Maharastri Language and 
Literature, the Journal of the University of Bombay, vol. IV, part 
vi ; etc. 
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M. AMg. JM. JiS. has been greatly simplified. Thus in the 
case of fl-stems only the abl. sing, in -do and the loc. sing, in -e 
are in use ; in plural, in the case of all the stems, only the 
forms nasalised at the end are used in instr., gen. as well as 
in loc. ; the i- and «-stems have in gen. sing, only -no, not 

as well ; in verbal flexion the Atmanep. has almost com¬ 
pletely disappeared ; the opt. has only the endings -earn (I. 
sing.), -c ; many verbs have stem-forms different from M. ; 
the fut. is formed only from stems in -i, and the passive only 
in -ia, the absol., in contrast to M., almost exclusively in -ia 
Skt. -ya, etc. ” By way of explanation and supplementation it 
may be added that in Sauraseni -di in the Present and -du 
in the Imperative are the 3rd p. sing, terminations which being 
-i and -u respectively in Mahari^ri, that d and dh are retain¬ 
ed, and sometimes nt is changed to nd and ry to yy. 

With the above description of Sauraseni in mind, if we 
look at our text, we find that there are many cases of t changing 
into d (odi ii. 20, udihi ii. 50, eddm i. 60, tado i. 24, ddva iii. 49, 
pardkada i. 11, vdmadd i. 18 etc.) though this tendency is not 
uniformly carried out. In our text th is changed to h and not 
to dh. Some illustrations of abl. sing, in -do or -ado are found 
{lambhado i. 12, karddo ii. 7, sura4o iii. 8, also matthaddu iii. 
15), besides we have those in -d and -hi {goravd i. 19, madhi 

i. 7 etc.). Loc. sing, in -e as well as in -mmi are found in our 
text (samujjale i. 30, jadmmi i. 13, rahammi i. 23, vasuhammi 

ii. 52, vihummi i. 10 etc). Nasalisation is unknown to our 
author, but whenever a long vowel is metrically needed annsvdra 
is added to the pi. terminations of the Instr., Gen. and Loc. 
The gen. sing, termination for the i- and w-stems is not only 
-no but -ssa as well, though the latter is excluded by Pischel 
in Sauraseni (bwhdhuno i. 10, rassim i. 11, bdhussa i. 21, 
Harissa i. 41 etc.). We have many forms of the Atmanepada 
{jampae, padcchae i. 9). We come across Optative foims in 
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-jja {bhanejja i. 14). As against Pischel’s expectation we 
come across Passive in -ijj {kahijja'e i. 15) and Absol. in -um 
and so also in -ia {gamiuna i. 34, pariveffhiuna i. 53 h^kkdrid 
i. 23, samdannid i. 35 etc.). The 3rd p. sing, termination of 
the Present is / throughout and never di ; there are only two 
cases of the softening of t in the 3rd p. sing, of the Imperative 
(ii. 6, 7). In this text ry is changed to ;/ and in one case ni 
is changed to nd (sujjakmhdd iii. 14). The above scrutiny 
does not warrant us to conclude that the dialect of our text 
is Sauraseni ; but this much is to be admitted that it is sprinkled 
here and there with what are called iSauraseni characteristics.'^^ 

It is already remarked above that our author closely fol¬ 
lows Vararuci’s grammar and his dialect fundamentally agrees 
with the one discussed in the first nine chapters of Prdkrta- 
prakdia. Hemacandra and others who are indebted to Vara- 
ruci call the main dialect by the name Prakrit. The 12th 
chapter of Prdkrta-prakdSa mentions Mahar^^tn, but the text, 
as it is available, shows certain inconsistencies ; so the genuine¬ 
ness of the 12th chapter can be called into question. Other 
grammarians like Miarkandeya start with M^hlara^tn as the 
basic dialect, and according to their view Vararuci’s Prakrit 
can be called Mahar^tn- Exception is taken to this view, 
and it is claimed that the Prakrit of Vararuci belongs to 
Indian Midland, and therefore it should be called Sauraseni ; 
and this agrees well with the references to ^auraseni in the 10th 
and 11th chapters. Admitting that it was once the dialect of 
the Indian Midland, we may still call it Mahlati^trl following 

41 Being a late work the text of Kamsavaho> is not likely to 
be subjected to many changes at the hands of generations of copy¬ 
ists. The study of the dialect leaves the impression that our author 
did not discriminate one dialect from the other as rigorously as the 
modern scholars like Weber, Konow and others. 

42 See the Papers of Drs. Chatterji and Ghosh noted above. 
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the lead of various grammarians. If it is once admitted that 
we are dealing with literary dialects, it is more safe to follow 
the terminology of the grammarians without always insisting 
on the territorial bias unless they show mutual contradictions 
and inconsistencies of an extraordinary character. Later gram* 
marians have understood that the Prakrit of Varamci is 
ra§trT; and, as Rama Paoiviada is following the nine chapters 
of Prakrt^i-prakdsa, he is writing in Mahara^tri which is purely 
a literary language with no special territorial association at the 
time when he wrote this work. 

Turning to the characteristics of Mahail^tri^ as noted by 
grammarians and as gathered from the study of Mahar^tri 
literature, we find that intervocalic consonants k, g, c, /, d, 
p, y and v are usually dropped ; and aspirates like kh, gh, th, 
dh, ph and bh are changed to h. These are general rules ; 
Mss. do show irregularities; and modem scholars want these 
rules to be applied rigorously as it is clear from the editions 
of Salt asm, KappUramamjart etc. Grammarians allow even in 
Mi^ianaj^trl the change of / to (/ in a few words ; and now- 
a-days it is held by some scholars that the change of f to d 
is not prohibited in Mahlara^tri. Rama P^ivada usually drops 
intervocalic consonants k, g, c, p, y and v. His exceptions 
are either sanctioned by grammarians or very rare. His treat¬ 
ment of t is very imcertain : he may drop it or soften it as 
seen from the same words occurring in different places : ( aggao 
i. 3 & aggado i. 5, goo i. 51 & gada ii. 11, l(m iv. 25 & ladd 
i. 54, had i. 36 & hadd iii. 5L etc.). As to d, it is sometimes 
dropped and sometimes retained (vimm i. 30, sad i. 2, savdi 
i. 61 ; jamddi i. 16, pada i. 8, paduma iii. 2 ; maa iii. 60 & 
mada iv. 43 ; etc.). The most significant Mi^ra^tri trait of 
our author’s dialect is the termination i or e in the 3rd p. sing. 

43 PiscHEL : Grammatik § 204. 

44 See the articles of Prof, A. M. Ghatace noted above. 
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of the Present and u in that of the Imperative. There are only 
two cases of the termination du in the Imperative, and I should 
call them exceptional occurrences. It may be noted that even 
a rigorous editor like Weber retains the termination -du once 
in his text of Sattasai (verse 878) which is written in Maha- 
n^tn. About the changes of r there is no uniformity : it is chang¬ 
ed to a, i or u ; and sometimes the same word shows two differ¬ 
ent forms (maa i. 50 & mia ii. 20). As to ks it is usually changed 
to kkh, but in a few words to cch. So far as the root prek^ is con¬ 
cerned, both pekkha and peccha are available (ii. 11, iv. 11). 
The other MMijar^tri characteristics found in our author’s dia¬ 
lect are the usual change of aspirates to h ; the change of ry 
to jj ; the Abl. sing, in the Lxx:. sing, in -mmi; the Passive 
in -ijj ; the Future in -hi-; and the Gerund in -una. In literary 
languages vocabulary is not a reliable criterion to distinguish 
one dialect from the other ; and therefore I have not scrutinised 
words like lattht which are restricted by certain grammarians 
for specific dialects. 

Taking into account the essential characteristics of §aura- 
senl and M^rt^tn, I might state, in conclusion, that the Pra¬ 
krit dialect of K^msavaho should be called Mahar^tn ; and 
as the author belongs to the decade^nt period of Prakrit liter¬ 
ature and as he is thoroughly acquainted with the prose of the 
dramas, he shows some of the traits of Sauraseni as well. 

VI) METRES IN KAMSAVAHO. 

In the Notes 1 have given the metrical analysis of every 
chapter at the close of it; and I have also added there the 
matra-scheme and the author’s definitions of different V|ttas. 
Riama PmiVada has composed a treatise on classical metres, 
so I h|ve mainly adopted his terminology ; and just in a few 
cases I have noted the variant names : 
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Avitatha, see Kataka. 

Indravajra (1) : iv. 12. 

Upajati (12) : iv. 1, 2, 6, 8, 9. 11, 13-8. 

Upendravajra (7) ; iv. 3-5, 7, 10, 19, 20. 

Kataka (1) : ii. 60. 

Drutavilambita (1) : iv. 37. 

Prthvi (3) : iii. 57, iv. 27, 40. 

PrahansiinT (56) ; iii. 1-56. 

Mafijubhiaj§im (3): iv. 28, 43, 48*2 (Sanskrit). 
MandakTanta (1) : iv. 33. 

Malabhianm, see Vasantamlalikia. 

Malini (3) : i. 61-2, iv. 48. 

Rathoddhata (1) : iv. 29. 

Vasantatilaka (7): iv. 21. 22, 34, 36, 42, 45. 48*1. 
Vasantam&lika (60) : i. 63, ii. 1-57, iv. 24, 32. 
Varhsastha (60) : i. 1-60. 

SialinI (2) : iv. 30-1. 

Sikhariiiii (1) : i. 64, 

Sardulavikridita (6) : ii. 58, iii. 58, iv. 23, 26, 46, 47. 
SragdhaHa (5) : ii. 59, iv. 35, 39, 41, 44. 

Svagatia (3) : iii. 59, iv. 25, 38. 

Hariii^i (1) : iii. 60. 

If frequency is a gcKxl indication, Varh§astha, Vasanta- 
malikia and Prahai-^im are the favourite metres of Rama Paiii- 
vada. Compared with the extent of the work, it has to be 
admitted that our author has used a greater variety of metres. 
On the whde the verses arc metrically flawless ; and there is 
only one case of Yati-bhafiga (ii. 4, cd). 

VII) STYLE OF KAMSAVAHO. 

Rlama Panivada has been brought up in the traditions of 
classical Sanskrit the tendencies of which are consequently deep- 
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rooted in him. He shows a thorough mastery over the voca¬ 
bulary which almost flows forth to serve his purpose. His 
language is simple in presenting the conversation and the nar¬ 
ration, but it grows pretty difficult in descriptive jx>rtions 
esi^ecially due to the lengthy compounds. If the Prakrit Ian- 
guage of the author becomes artificial now and then, the fault 
is due more to the age in which and the circumstances under 
which tlie work was composed than to any specific deficiency 
in the scholarship of our author. In many places we see his 
masterly grip over the language which vividly expresses the 
actions to be described. His style, though not very graceful, 
is full of vigour ; it inclines more towards elaboration than 
suggestion ; and sometimes the sound ap]>ears to dominate over 
the sense. 

It is clear from the metrical analysis that our author has 
used a large number of metres in this work. The Gatha, the 
Prakrit metre par excellence, is conspicuous by its absence. On 
the whole the verses flow with a vigour and dignity, Rama 
Panivada’s mastery over the language is seen also in some of 
his verbal devices. Identical syllables are repeated at the close 
of contiguous Padas with the effect that we get a sonorous 
sound in reading these verses. In some verses the same syllable 
recurs so often that the reading of the verse adds to our pleasure. 
As in some of the Dravidian languages, our author shows the 
second syllable identical in all the Padas ; and in some places 
we have the Yamaka of identical syllables with different mean¬ 
ing. Prakrit language affords a special facility in this regard 
since one and the same Prakrit word may stand for different 
Sanskrit words : in a few cases our author has availed himself 
of this advantage. Attention has been drawn to many of these 
cases in the Notes. 

Some of the scenes sketched by Rama Papivada in the 
section of the bards' songs or in the description of Mathura 
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are worthy of a genuine poet. These descriptions are spiced 
with poetic embellishments like Upama, Utprek^a, Rupaka, 
Drstanta etc. ; and we come across a few happy illustrations 
of Arthantaranyasa. Most of them are mentioned in the Notes 
on different verse's. 

Among the Sanskrit authors of note, Rama Panivada can 
be favourably compared with Magha whose influence he be¬ 
trays in many places. We miss here the outstanding Utprek^as 
and the natural scenes of the country-side seen in Gauclavaho ; 
nor do we get here the pedantic descriptions full of unwieldy 
compounds exhibited in Rdvanavaho. Antiquity may be an 
advantage but is not a virtue by itself ; nor is modernity 
a fault which should be allowed to obscure the genuine merits 
of a poet. Taking into consideration the able delineation of 
the subject, the successful handling of the language and the 
welbdecorated presentation of poetry seen in Kamsavako, it 
can be said that Rama Paniviada deserves a respectable scat 
in the gallery of his predecessors like Pravarasena, Vakpati 
Rajasekhara and Gunacandra. 


5. The Chaya and its Authorship 

As already noted above, both the Mss. give the Sanskrit 
rendering or the Chaya of the Prakrit text. It is practically 
identical in both the Mss. : there is a single case where the 
two Mss. differ with a corresponding difference in the Prakrit 
text (i. 38). 'There are a few variants on the common Prakrit 
text. So far as the tenses of the verbal forms are concerned, 
the Chaya is not literal ; and in fact the forms of the Present 
are substituted by those of the Imperfect and Perfect. Who 
is the author of this Chaya is a question for the solution of 
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which no definite clue is available from the Mss. However 
some circumstantial evidence may be noted here : Kamsavaho 
belongs to an age and country in which Prakrit texts almost 
necessarily required a Chaya ; the Sanskrit Chiaya in the Ms. 
is so closely associated with the text that it has not got in¬ 
dependent colophons, those in the square brackets being added 
by the editor ; both the Mss. give the same Chaya, and as 
yet no Ms. of Kamsavaho without the Chaya has come to light; 
the Chaya takes some liberty with the verbal forms of the 
text ; in some cases (i. 50) the metre is maintained even in 
the Sanskrit rendering ; and lastly Rama P'anivada himself has 
written a Chaya for the Prakrit }X)rtions of his dramas like 
Sitaraghavandfaka etc.'^"’ Taking into account all these points, 
I am inclined to believe, of course tentatively, that Rama Pani- 
vada himself might have added this Chaya to make his work 
intelligible even to those who did not possess the first-hand 
knowledge of Prakrit.^^ 


45 A Triennial Catalogue of Mss., vol. VTpart 1. Sanskrit, 
Madras 1935, p. 7042, No, 5135 b. 

46 A portion of this Introduction was read before the Prakrit 
Section of-the Tenth All-India Oriental Conference, Tirupati, 1940. 
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qr^t ^ q^-iq qq-mr^qt 

qrft^ qf qRqrqt 

pp ftfq f^fT^ II ^ 

qJ^q ^qqffq ^q^-^qr- 
q^nqr q^f fq f^qr 1 qqqTTT I 
If 

■R M f^. \ M « M 1?^. ^ M %, T <5^15. 







P ^ I 

*ft^ 3f-^*T^ HtTf^ 

II ^9 


^rw ^ prft 


aTWiiT3r-foTif^4-W’’»T3TT-^^^ 

m#»rr fff =p-*TtfT lie 


W3TT f^3|-5[fbT3TTff I 
^3T f^3T M^T-qrW-^TtT^^ 

fwf^'" 5^1^ q^3TT<JT 
g[T-f%pm w{Tx^ I 
^?5?frf-^-R3T^-^tfT^- 


T%-^ I 


’»ft fTf p f^^lTf^ II \ \ 


t M R M ^ M 3?wirf?f%3^s?. \i T ftnra't. 

T % M 



%Tf I 

wm p II 

^TtT^*T*ft I 

'ift 3IR ft 

]^3t ptr^ II U 

r\ ♦ r\ _ rv 'If ^ X 

^3Tt 53T ^^-’wr II 

mfM f5fT%if^iT ^ 

1^ fqjft I 

Tptt ^ it 


^ M «. R T 3»’Ti5T. M W- a M T 





fW*T 4v^foT I 

«T!t5 «r»T-3T^^f 

^orr ^ II 

p(^ 

^ ’^-W^TTiffwi-^ I 
3Tj5r^f 

f^5-tq3n:-fwr%Tm*r^ ii 

wm^ I 

15i^-*rrfr 

rTT^ 7T3m-^-^f^-T?r I 

i^f i%mft I 

^ 5tr 

^ q^ Tr^Tw-oTT^fr II 






i%3T 

tI? 'tt^t-^-' 

?rw-’^<ii-R’irn»T ^ ^ofpir ii 

^ II 

'TT%3T-x3|-q^oft q=^ 

^’ift ^ 

=qgr^ ^qq tqq-qft^-qT fiq r f t II 

^f-R3Tf ?J*TRTT^ 

?T^r ^-*?RTT’^ I 

%^TT^ ^ ff^-^*TS3Tpit 
^Tfrr q^-^-q^3TTti( II 

^rfR-ffST-OT^Tt'T'R-^F^fR- 

R%-f^[^-^-^^- 
Writ II 

X M isjt. ^ M ^ M T ’MU. y jj ^ 

Wanting in t. ^ x \3 x twwCt. 







ffw ^-irm- 
R3T ^Wi'Jf-RTt II RV9 

fW3T-^5^55^3T 

R3T ^3TII5>T^3T ant I 

ff^rt fft^-»mt ^ II 

w^ 1% 5Tq-^T-*r?r-^«»i^ 

sa 

q5f^ f^f I 

^tTT f *TRfT 

#r 'W^l fR«T^ R-»T5t II 

3Twir^ IT^ Of f^^TTH^TR ’»nf^ 

^OT fq I 

pr ^ >Tm3T ^ RfTn^Twn 
qr?^ qfrif^ ’qijqwt n ^o 

iR#q ’:q^ft3T-RnqR-l^ I 
tr^t f^3(-^4-q:f|^ ptt 
witr q^ q II 


? MT *fifr. ■?. M '1«TS3T-ftlTO. T S^f. 



-cfl3Tt 




^3TTqr 

11% 

W.^ ^T =^3nft II 

^ ftr qfl^ 5TT^r 
^ ?^i'JT-i^»*T I 

fl#cn ffiim 

^ ?rfilWT ^ II 

f4 m fR3T-iHiTf 

=^'JT-5T%<JI I 

int m w-^-qw??- 

ml 1 

fq^ qgw^ II 

^ m I 

^qf qq? p it 

fft‘q^-’:qi^-q|^ qrg|qr lU'^^ 


\ M R T 'n^’O^. \ M 



f% W^’ ^ TUT-f^'JfT n 

^rf^-^-qrMoTt ^ i 

%T ^ ff^^-f73T 

T?nt *Tfffm ^ I 

T^-TfofT ff ^3T1^| II 

3TTf^ "JRTt ^ 

;{:DiitfT I 

m' t ^aT-’WUTT 

^rrors^T m-^ ii 

4^-f|3T-faT3T-W^-j^-firf> 
prsT I 

^PlfT iif^ft 3T ^'oot 

Frfl^rw^ II V? 

\ MT 'W^. M 'TlfwiSl, M tp3^. a M ^ M "WISW, 

T If 'TP?^. ^ T ^i. \S M ^ X ^“if. 



5EPiTt- 




■<r*Tf ^ I 

qR# ^3T-^3n'' 11 

m^T pr^" 

mqr^T f^R^fr i 

m pq^ qf^^q q^ 

^ qfpq f%3T II 

qift ?Tf qf-fTOTR qTR- 

qrf te fT^ 11 
qr^^T ^qt^ q^q-%T^- 

^ "q I 5[^-^Tr II «« 

qr f’qq fq fq ^qm 

1%3T q^qft I 

3TRrq’' S^rq f 

l^T-fqirqf^ qpTRq li 

^’q^r ’qqffqtf ^ ^ i 
ff^-f^-f^|Trft 
i^ftr fq iffq’q ii 


? M ^ T M y T 3T«Tm. 



'O 

^-^3T%ar 

^J^-s^tJi-vp?T->jfq-3T^ 

mrtm^ ii 'ec 

^ tr ^ 

Hf ^ I 

nwfr toi W ’*1 

1^ fh ^ II 


^ ’^r ?rf^ I 

t ^ f%T ^ it 
^ ^ ^ q^T II Ho 


^ R TT^iR'iT 

^?!f ^ R 1 ^m I 







II H^ 


^ M f^^., T :n ji X ?mK^. M T 

a 9W§. H M f^C’TjM. \ il ^4?Tr. \s T n^. 







R »fR-^^ I 

5W T>TrfM|T^’ 

^ f% ^^T-TT^' II 

R^mff^ w^-w' 

^ ^ ?TR I 

qf^Rfr R^ RiISTf^-WiTOTT ^ 
4=^-f|3TiTff#Tt^ ^ft I! 

qT?:-3aT-^R-WR-=^ 

^ ^ qfR^R^f I 
iHirr iTf-iTf'R ^ mt 

qR^JTi R^rr ipiif ii Hv 

R^3T TRRqR«Rfr?l 

^ ^ f Rf ^fT »T^-R7R 

^ W ^FfRfRft II 

^‘T JRI-’R-f^-TR-mR 
m ^ TT^R^rt I 

^ ^ ^ rrfl ^ ^-HR 

f^ ff >JRT| ^ II 

\ X f^<n%f^f^. T Ht3Ti:rit. n #. « mt H x 3^. 
% M gimfic, X §®tT?. 



W-^*TTR^-W3?%ff ^3TT^3n 
lT-f-fl«r-^^r ^^ ^ ^WT^3TT II 

^ff’JTT W'lMTO ^wrrfq^J^^if I 
TTOjr f^q-?F?RtT^-f^T-?F^-«T?5>T^- 

^ 'O 

TR foRTW . 
f^TfT^f^r^nf^-’TT^ I 

'vS 

qT%?T 
?p:-»Trf| II 

f3T 

^ f^-^^Tlt! I 

ff-gTtxt-iniT^3T5^^ 

fJTf fwr^^r ^ i^-R^3Tft II 
f # 4:^ I 


\ T °g^. T T °§^ft3TT. M T w^. ^ M ^l3J3t 

^ T 9mBt vs T 53T 


- - 


vt 


q^^m’ i 

’qtw f^=qRf II ^ 

w ’Fc' q;:^-f^ 'stotM 
q'iTTf TOT^T-^Rs't I 
qf^l^ qTW-qTf^!? 
w^-t5[rf q f^-qrf ii r 

qm-^TR’q-fq^-w- 

fqq^3TT3TT f^-qTf^3TT3?f | 
q^TT qsTTH q^Ttfq ht 
^-'qfT^TT q q#^«rr4T li \ 

iqT'q qrqTffq'qqqr^T 
fqf^-qqqm^q-qr^ l 

'O 

qrq 'unqn fq 

f% T^ fq^^ II « 

f^-^-rqur^TT Mqq 
Tq^-qigrr^-qfT rq^t > 
f^gr^-oTTff’q 

qtf ’qf q^qqqq^-^ ii ^ 

^ MT "?. M q MT ^itf. y M M 





II ^ 

Hfnrart or ^iwt^rr 
f^-^rrfr^f^n^-q^ i 
f oft^T f JTtr ’TOTTq 

^-oim MV^fpcr II ^ 

ftf w^ 

3TT^ 

^ ^ 3TT0I3||^|T II 

3TOOI^ f^OT5TO[-4^^f I 

moF W II ^ 

?T:gT-^T*Tmt I 

fmr^TOT 

II ?o 

\ M sffCTTCrf!. X ^ni^. T y M ^ M 

T %. M \9 M '^. <i MT tWiW. '*. M g^M!«3T, x 

?F®3f^. ^O MT rTfer®. M «iT^fe5J«, T ifi^Il^. M 







f^iTf*FiTWR 

iTTsmT ^ II ? \ 

•*\ 

^ ?Tt^fT rTt»Tf^ I 
R ^Tft 

W’JT ^f% 7 -aTooTr II 

?FTf^ ^ »frr%3Tn^ 

^^m^ ^ g^TT ^ I 
^T^^TrT'n ^ 

5^ 5^^ ff II 

f4T ^ ^ %3T ?TOI-’:q^ 
s^ ^ <|^T^ I 

qr^t ^ fq^3T II 

TO ^ ^ '»T^-’TTO[’»T 
fW I 

^ M ^ M T ^ T V} T ’tt^^'t. 

T *>^. % M gpir^’a. 





tf3ft" ^ 

qfm-^fttTf 5^ ?n 53 t' II x% 

^’n R5=^f t>Ton^ I 
^ %3t in^TR *TfT^'<n^ 

m 1 II ^^3 
^rnft f%3f ^TJjf^ai 

^|q >TWT l^rq^oT W I <C 

q^TTT^fq f^3T-jfr-HgTTf 
qTFl^ #T1^ I 
q3TT^ of ^ ^3f qoTfr 
n ^TOT-qrf Ii 

^ur 

qqfl^of I 

3TfTltt om ^ 

^ W^-iP^ q q:«T-^r IR® 

^ T ^ T T ’Eit '^. a T 1%3T. ^ it 3^^., T ^' 

\ 3I25C, T 3i3a. 



- - 


^ H f%«r ^ I 
m^ff|fi*T »Tff^ qjtm 

^’it’ II 

^STJ^r-^r^oipR T«T 
»ft^'JIfT-f^w ^ I 

s 3 A 

^ ^ff K.^r % II 

'JN ^3T-Tr^-tq|f^«^ qjn^ 

%3T q%iJi rn^-f^[f^-5^’il ^ I 

ffr^ff ^3 T[ot ^sTTarift 

^-rqpjr-fq^ ^ I 

'T^rttr f%f^Tf% I 

qf^tfr m w ii 

qrrf^3TTff-flRT-v|q-^3nf| 
ir^Ttir ^ I 
5TT^f f^f 

^ OT^-rTiT^ft q II W 


\ m: HiJn. M «d»r. \ m a m §. ^ m t3. 





3TT3TqT3Tq-^-^3T-q5Fmt 

^^-’»rTr-^3T-ti3Tq-jj^fnfr ^ li r ^, 

w-qrf^q-q?«T^ q:q-qR§?-%^-^^ I 
^^-f^-f^3TT-W3T-TWI-qfwf^4- 

qr^f qr^-»frqr^^*i ii r ^ 

3T>T3T ^tifr >TTf^ I 

W ^ ^ 't’nf 

1 ? ?Tf r% 'qm n 

!iTT3T-ift5^3T-HqHqff fft 

qrrqff q ’q^qff n 

W^i m-m-i^ 
qt f!>rqiqr qqwft l 
^'r «n»q fq^ fq^^fr 
^osjrqr^'T fff \\\o 


{ M 'Tf^, T 'TI^. ^ MT 'Twrasr. \ mT 3TO. y T f^!?. 



- wnj - 

^m:m 

^If n 

^3tt r ^3fT 
l^l^ft T%^ ^OTR I 

ff^T^rf ^ <TM 

gmoTTf ^1?^’ II 

^lit 5Tno| ^T^T’JT 

f%T qRT^^Rf^^'t f^f^^ft I 
^TTrfl^ T mM OT 

wifl^r ^ ^ II 

>T!% f^^3T <Tf f^-f=?f I 

3?I3Tf|^q f 5^T3TTRT 

f?RTW 4^^RR-f?T II 

’T?f^'^4-1^-3T^ firf|*I5^TRtfW I 
^ ll^'^ 


^ T M 3^^. ^ T 'fiiftiRPT. 





Y<; 

^ ow3T-iT3frfT-mfw*^ I 

3Tf ^ ’JT 4P^iT-^'^3Tr- 

f%3Tf%T3rf| I 

'T5^ t%3t ?ttt3tt ii 

5K^'>T I 

^3T-^3TT^"-f^1#f-Tfl^-JT3TT 
q^3T-fqqf^3TT-5?^^-^-.^FTTR^ I 
Ntr^-4i-^nTf^4 

II Vo 

^ M f^K. ^ 51 M ef5s§. « T 5^. ^ MT »T?T^ 

% 51 ?:ra«t®. vs M 3^f|^?:f|3Tr. 







qi^ ^ liv ^ 

^Ttf^-nf^-«niTm 

T^fr rTfT I 

^ f^3T-q|t f^fuClwi II 

^ f^rfHN ^ wt 

»T^ f^«r^f*im f*in:^ i 

^ II 

n w iHf-^ ^ irftft 

f%ft ^ ’^3ft I 

^mrt^ ^ #Tt 1 ^ ^-f*Tr*T 

^ f%% ft \m 

^3Tr»TTf^ ijr^ 

#:^ f^-(«i^^’n^4 I 

ft ^ 

^ UJ II 

9 T ^ [ K? ? ] TfT. ':^ M '^. 'ii T ^ [ ^ ? ]. 

V 


^rronor ^ I 

w ^ ’^r II 

qT^3TT3T^-qtf^-mf^-iT^-^Ri^ 

'^r^fmT-^r5-^’*i-f»ft-H^Tff W 1 

qft^TT f%^ ^3T% II ^'S 
f3T 5^3T-iiqT'>T rrr^nmftft ml 

wIwItr ?:nT-^j®fT m^^ii 
^W^-qnTt^ % fl ^5^ II 

f3? Tm-qTf^3T-^^ 

^ r 

tiw^ 1 ^ I 

. - ♦ r\ _rv — -♦..- fN,. ♦ 

If ^^^lH^|W| 

^ fl II 

^ M T ^ T 3*^. T omits sfi'C. y M ends here and 
has the phrase which is put later. t alone 

gives this verse and the subsequent portion. % t 
V9 T *rmfSmt. 4 T ttR#^'. 





H? 


onir I fprf I 

^ ir 

^rq^sRTfnr 

^TfTiwrFm^f^ ir^ 

'(R'n^jqrs *n^ ii 


t T omits this phrase which is given by m above. 
^ T alone gives this verse. \ t 



[ XWTJ ] 

^Ttcftrr2T5=iT^T%^:, w sTcit 

II \ II 

[ ^ ^ 1 

£1^ g5ll3RT:, 3^qi ^lUlf^cTt «TF 

3f: II R II 

[ ^ ]—3{^^r R?n^- 

%ti»i5qi^cn#, efin^: etsme^=cTiTJi^ ir^mls^i^i- 
II \ II 

[ R^nf ]—3rsq5rT%^T^ 

[ H ^ ^ ]—Sjot ^ 5T«TRR- 

«^5ff^^RTcriS^, 3fe^ «^WcliT5l^ ^fe'cfHTcJTRJRR-. 
^^*3; II 'A II 

I M R M °f^. % [i^gf^pjwfrr jftq° ] a t*» w. ^ t W'?:. 
% T mm. vs T sntif^. <s [ q*qfit (^]. <». t 

\o T 5PP^:. T f^:. 





KY 

II ^ II 

[ V9 ^ ]— m m ^ 

II vs II 

[ <c <cnft3T-r|5^ ]—5rRi3[c^’|i?mq^T^^>§^9W3oi- 
%JTHO^:, e*5^IJT^ B JTc-gqif^S^ 

m*#: 11 i: II 

[ <5, ^5T(ot ]—qR#^ w Rr^ 5nqq|^ 
^qqfTgci:, 3Hmqji; snq^^ RjqRf ^qr^q^ 

3JT: II ^ II 

[ ^ o q^q ^ fiqt RqsRjq- 

3{qt f^ B’^ Rqie% 

^i^q’i^li ?9 II 

[ \ \ »Tl5R?5T^q- 

f^JTJi^tqi ^ 5i<l«?qi^q q^ifqq^n: qi^rqf^ ^ 

Rsftqsi 11 n II 

9 T ‘^. R [ Sl^pf^ ]. ^ [ qmfq ]. « [ q8° ]* 

^ [ SPT^I^ ]. ^ ]. vs T 



5r5[: f^rrfy {qq^onn:, ^(tROr^q^qinqcq^f^I^'^ q?;f% g?q 
f^^qcq^i q^ II ? ^ ii 

[ ? ^ ^ ’Tf^5 ]—qR^-q^if^ ?T<^^q>(q5#qTqf^ 
qiqrf^qfi qce^, srqi^ ^ q qiq 

la'e'q qiq q^i^qr: ll K\\\ 

[ ^ qsT qjf^^q "‘jRoir ^otf 

q^^qqqqjR'q qqrq;, q?:q; f^?i4 qrq^ qoif^ qsqj 
^ qqr fqqrsjiq: n ^» ii 

[ ]—fqis^^q f^qqif^qT g qie- 

3fqjcqq fK:, q%q ^%gqqg?:^q Tq%gqW?Tqqq- 

qq'Nqq: (| || 

[ f^’!i-#*TT ]—fq^^qewT i^qqi'qqpqf qqn*^- 

qtqT«reqi^«fqi:, ^(%jqf% qqtqqr 3ff4 q e 
qqn^ cfgirfq^:: ii ? ^ ii 

[ f^sT ]—i%q fqq 5r qqqi^rf qi^ [qq] 

gqrq^'^qgoiq^qi^^q;, m ^nr^- 

33q^q?T qtq^ ii II 


^ T fqq^r ( "t ?). R [ ]. [ qfejFstiq: ]. a [ ^ ]. 

T 1M, M (% ? )• % [ ]• 'S [ ]• ]• 





[ K *ng^ ^ f^^- 

qN^lf^JTT, 3T9'^ acq?ielRrtt85q>e#r gisR^r 
^5fmm gr II ? ^ ii 

[ 1% ^ as f^f^Jfi 9 ^il5T3 9 

govern:, ?T3:^ itistci^jt ^qItsc c^n^ ^T^firl^^nci; || \ %\\ 

[ lorrf^ fTT^'JT ]—m sr^Jr enrf^'t q<tf^ 
m-'^^ ^ g JTTg^:, g c?fTii?| giir^ «t> 

?:?:ii% sRmfq eq?:Ji ii r <> ii 

[ ’T^-^TfW ]—sr^’^^iTCtqw q5Eq ^ 27^*51%%- 
prg^^i ?r qiRm:, ^^Tcq^rr ejmf^g ^qtq^qR: b fl 
gviirf^" fl II R ? II 

[ ^T r rg^ T ft ]—wf^^«’'7T W9^eq--355ig; m- 

flr^iqTm f|f^9 cqiq;, eq gq ^ Ji|: 

B II II 

[ <Rqt^H> W fli^rf^ B 

^aefq ^^Tcfrg., af^sr jffgi^j ^i^rqf^ =^ 

II -I ^ II 

[ =q3#T ]—xfeRTfl^ ¥rl^if^q^Tfqi%l 

5[i09q?f qr qfl '^9^ bbi 

q?qqg^TO ll Rs li 

]. ^ [ ]. ■^ T omits some ijortion. 

« [ ]. <^ [ tr^ ]. 



^TJir^g ^^ aro^r S'^r^fi 

II II 

[ prw ]—3Tg^ 5TCT^jftf5T 

siMiq% jt ^ 5 r =rr jt '?4 qr f# f^r^V 

•»lTsfq^ ^ II II 

[ ^TqiT»3 # ^gqj 

II ^v3 II 

[ R<i ^ ^r^Tt ]—3ffloq^ q-^qii%R 3?^ 

f.^%OT 3fqiT%5lHi f| 5IpVTq: fm m qii^- 

q«i>g^Hf II 'R<: \\ 

[ 3Tf ]— m ^3 qjf^'q^ ei5^ ?Tf^ ^4 
r 4 ifreirf^ ^r^:, ^irif5:qf^ qf^3 egr?«i?ff ^ 
f^ II II 

[ JT 

^SRRqR; ^55IS JTVlf^ ^KTf^^Fgg53q^[^ R^F^r- 

q^d Hf^q% WOT II ^ o II 


^ [ 3W ]. q, M JK. ^ M f^. « [ ^ 51?^ J. ^ [ >10^ ]. 
% M T °5ft^. vs T - M ^*r®@?5°. 





[ ^^-«T3?TtT ]— 

^'^ R5PRT^^, fl^CDq^^sfq 5rT^e=^4: ^ 

f^r II \\ II 

[ 3%?rw«?T 

vriD^i: ?r^3TT%dftoT;, egw^m: 3ff^ rpt^ 

II II 

[ ]—i^qi^q^j; ef e'kqif^i e^r- 

^qqfT^^:, qf^meqf^%JWfr srqicg ^ ^ 
II \\ II 

[ it f«T?q^ ^ 5T?IH> 

rnnqc^T sr^l en b 

5m«Tq: II II 

[ ]—sf’ql gqrqiD^ qioflRisr 

aqraqid q?TTt^%^:, R^i^gFiT^isjcnsj^'" i^^JTvft^i 
sqsq^ jfiiqqji: II ^'a II 

[ ]—3TS*q=q==^ |q 5T»gqRT% 

|q T^'gqsji^, ar^r^t qii eft: f^TT f?n qq 

q^ii^T: II n 

\ [ '3i^T55m’^: ]. M T ?mi(St^. a T 

M ^1^. % T omits some portion, vs [ ]. 

c M ^ [ ft»'iPq ]. 



-spwt 


[ srqror-w ]—3lf^ fT f^R sft foif 

iT^ {^a:r^, ^ 55111 % ^ilsrrfHT^ 

iRlr I) ^v9 I) 

[ ^ i3<nki^ 5f% 

^ ^ SRSq- 11 \<: 11 

[ qfpji-qiqn^j ]—a'-^T^rRmi: m ^"t ^ 

^JT ft f^IRJTT, flclFcIfcI e giTFr^t ^ ^^fjT 

^ sri^fm 1 ) 11 

[ «o fqyfl ^ ]— ■^^]^ fT qt # 3IR 15r!T 

3TqRqf5^5fqT^qT, q?TT f^q^q oqi=qs 

qq% qRiq| 11 »o H 

[ vrHl%qi5t^qR^- 

qftq^qq, T^ie^<Tq?fq5Ti^- 

^=qjT^ 11 «t 11 

[ ]—^3!^f"^i35q^qiTf^^=qr^qiTeqq- 

, fqfffgtfiTgq^Rgqqvrrq^fTq^Fgjsqce- 

qRsrqrqftoT^q'q^r^q^if^^Mt^TTR?:- 

?Jtf&Tqo?^’5[:il II 

^ M ^ M ffrf. \ [ °5OTT^tlR:° ]. 






51^11 »» 11 

[ ^T^q5rq?[q%- 

q fl^qqcii qq qq irq qgjnq^qf}^- 

II v’q II 

[ ^ ^ ^ ]—qf^q^s f^qjgq^^t qq^- 

f?qiqwqcq3q?:r, ijqiTq^qrqggs'qf^qq^ qqi-qqiq^^^qT 
^irf^tift II II 

[ v\3 ]—gf?q^oi^^T^%^gi^q?ifqi^qT^- 

1^^3'qgqT:, ^q)*qg'qfT affq qq^qq^qr qRq-<q^ jft'qrqqq: 

snfoq^q: II »v3 II 

[ qT?«T ]—qqi^sT qq q;T%^^qf^- 

sffi^^q: qfqqi§qie«T: qqig^mi 

qiqf=qqji4q, II || 

[ '^% l#f #Cfqr ]—3iqq^ qiqqqtrs^t^q^rf^-- 
^q^^q^qq> qqi:, sqgi qt qRf^q|a^q>g<qT qRqq^ 
qf^iqq'flqq^?*/11 »<?. ii 

^ M qqswi. R M Defective reading. \ T §^. ^ 

^ [ sTTiD^i?^ ]. \ [ f#cr ]. vs [ »T^ ]. <2 M ^qRt'ftsq^qr:, 

[ ]. 



[ Ho ^ ^ Jif^sr^qt 

?JT^F^?r: ffSTT ^ ^r ?T^qg^i'7^f qe^5®7iM =^ 

^TT^ 5T: II ^o II 

[ ^ ^ iT5nTTr%ft3T^T 

j^qsRor^Rtq^ 

qsiq^qJTT^^^ II 'A? II 

[ ^ —qj?T3 qjqt^ofq^r^y- 

^gjsqqiqo^^fio^^q^, §qfif^#fj^qi3^iqt g|^ ^%- 
'qwl II II 

[ ^ ^ ]—q;^:? 9 qlJRqqqT^cft^ii^mf^* 

ssq^q^qi^q., aq^^qi ct>q| qR^^q f^?n^Tf^%'qiq> 

II II 

[ H« 3t^-^ 3T ]—3{^f et^T^qi^tt^d^q^q m^- 
qfl^goT^qi^q, artq qcqr q^g=qflq 9 qr qi^qints- 
q^i9^qc II H» II 

[ HH ]—^JT^iq"^ f^q^rqrqqqqirqqTtq^Tg- 

^HIRTarqq;, 9f^qi=qT q qi^gcT: qqrqq^ 3151^^ 
feqf^ II H'q II 

[ W ^rft’WTfh: ]—3fq1<qT^fl^^^q^q5ftaTqT m 

9q f^qq f^f^, qjq 9 q> ^orqf^ 9 

S'qs’qrqd ll ll 


^ M fiRsw#. ^ M qwRT, T ^ qwi:. ^ [ 5»^ ].« T g»qT^ 







[ HV9 ]- 

^foi^cT:, m B ^1% ^oT 
II ’A's II 


[ ]—3^1% m B 

er’Tg^s!^ % B #r jt^ 

JfcqiJrrw B II II 

[ 5?T’Rr«r-^3T^ ]—aqiT^ltcfl: ^R:- 

srq^^^i srf^smm jrf^qi^?Ti?q edf^^q |q 

mBmi II ii 


[ ^o f%3ft3T-#?^]-^3T- 

q=^s*p-RTfir: b §?qqmw 

li %o n 

fRgjTT^T 3 ti^?t:, fPT5TqfRif^d=qjJtqt ai®- 

Bh qiwf^ e qjR^rfqRq II ^ ? II 

[ ^-f^3T-q^&n>T ]—5Tqi%?!qq^iT IBB Hf 

qgqqt: arinf^ qi^q: e, 15®OTfjt?^l'$|^I^g?qq5g'tsi?I5I- 
^l^qrqiqr II || 

[ ]—qg^rra^ 5rf^f%»qT%q 





»TT^?T: II II 

[ TOt ^ ]— ^tm h 

?^Tf^: lT3?r'' 5TR fT3T??J:, ^ft«f|lTr^ 

^?TRi ?!JTrfK ws^ l«r figl^^ri ng- 

*i«T^;' II II 

[ # ?mqTf&i^r^i>^ mw^ spq*?: g*?: ] 


[ f§:?Tk: ] 

[ I ^ trrf^^ ]—3!«i i!if3;q!^T^^rT(t 
g?i^ =^ ^5Rm;, qR^^^qwiwqrt ?^qf qi^rf^ sjq^q^ 
^RiTlitll X II 

[ ^ *r?-fw ]—g:5fi?iqJTtf?R5Tr«Ti fw??^ qgjnRr 

'qrf^ci: e:, fi?Frr srvriq^ ^^^3T?R- 

'mi II ^ II 

[ ^ «r f ]—^ 

5Ri«iT ^Ri% cff^^rsf^ q: ?r ?is: f% 

^ qRiRf II % II 

^ M °qg:. ^ T omits ?r, m Defective reading. ^ [ ^5rf^ ]. 

a M ’igtr. ^ [ sfittf?r ]. '^ T irecq:.'® ['CPW:]. ^ [*n#]. 





[ « w ^ ^ ^ 

^Ri^ II » II 

[ H ^PTter^- ]—3TRma5qsr^3^ 9rg- 

R5ff^ =^q^ ^5«qT q^Rqi^’ f% 

^ T^q% II II 

[ ^ 3Tf ^ ]—3|iq Rqg ef '^qjqRirt gqqt^?^- 
^?q®Ti%, R jRif^q iRif^ qf^ e qice?q- 

q'^q: II ^ I) 

[ ^ f^ ^ ^ ^ H qis Rif^qr qjqcqfe^fN- 

qif^3 sfT^:, Rf^iT ?!Tq3:eqT^f^PRq qi^i^llvsii 

[ 3if^fr^-*rTO ]—qi^q^^qq^: q^tq^RRi^R^qr- 
f^qqitqT^tc^q, arq cicejorq^qq^lf^s^iaf q^qrsq^ f^qt 
qiq: II <: li 

[ ^ M^f-qsp ]—f^srqff^qqrq^T^ ^^rcRqiwrf^^ 
e^isrqiT^rqiRii qe^pf qig^qq; I1*M1 

[ \ o ]—%=q^: qf^l: 

q.q€l33q^?§^fiRTq ift^tt55- 

^q;ii N II 

^ [ W5ff,]. R [ 3?fJw^ ]. \ [ qft'naqf^ ]. a [ jt^ ]. 
^ M %. [ ?5qfil ]. 



[ n ^ jTrTqi 

CT?N JT?:?r^^5r ^ qf^cif qimf^ 

95^Hc?si^i; II n H 

[ nf^qr^ 

WffiT q?^T^, ^Jfliqcl'cff ggqiJTKq 31?^^ 

fi^^JTRII K\\\ 

[ ? ^ ]—f.f3®iT% fimsf^ qi^ fifs^- 

»?qf^ qi«T qq ^ ^ig 

sr^oftq^ nun 

[ U ^ ]—3f^ 3T3 i^^ er fq^: ^%4^q3^- 

qmi q%^ qq Jii^stqqid^ qqfqi 

qr 11 U n 

[ U ^ ]—^ %?qqii!^q)Tf ?q^Fq:g^- 

qTf^jft f^lqr, ggoi gq: qf^s^ig sixf^sif^ 

qR%qq^n U n 

[ U ]—gfiqRf^^ =q ^ 

f-fqqfq^q:, qRwa q^qi^qiq^t ec^frqifl eqinq: 

i^aiq 11 U n 

[ ^V9 f3T ]—# ^af^o^3ifqT%gr^ 

\ [ ^ ]. R T q. ^ M a [ ]. ^ ]. ^ m ’nt 

\s [ 'np;M: ]. <! M qwtq^. 

K 





Woft II ?V3 II 

[ ^ w-w, 

eiW^oir cTR, 3{ST t3IS^^Tqi%^lJT^'5- 

l^fqw II II 

[ \ ^ ]—q^q fif^^uq q«TT 

<i^^^qTqra, ^«Tr m 'j,'qr qiq?ftq>q^- 

qsil^^^igCim: II II 

[ 3T^>jfir ]—sn^'^gqiqd i^ri^r q^qiqgqf* 
^T^qgsf'q't, qc-qi 3fHq^ IR o ii 

[ ]—sT^qinq fqiq 

fqqigq^R^^i^Ti^’T i%g qi qi^'^ q^q^t qfi- 
HR? 11 

[ RR iqqqsi^f^^RgjqT 

qi€n%, i%q^qr q^ ^ ^^h =q 

»i^kll RR II 

[ ]—3Tq^i ^qq^iiqf^ 

JiRqq^ qqlf#"^, srggfM ql i^'iqeR^rR^^rtgrl:: qisi^- 
II R^ II 

\ [ ]. [ gsigjffi^ '^ ]• ^ [ ]• H ]• 

<\ T ’W:?nTtf*P5^. 



if'oii=^55WT3^m?q ^rn^q 

flflT^JT^Il II 

[ ^ ]--m 

eifraf’q^, qiR qqr icttr c^qi m=^- 

II R'a II 

^qr^q^;, jrf^qi^qi% f% g ir%qji?^ q^jfr i%g e^r^ ds- 
qiqi*l II II 

[ *TT1%I^ ]—’^Tfqiq qiT^>ft^:^Dri ^ 

?Tq qi^sgqqec ^dti qq f| qiiq- 

II qvii II 

[ ^<; ]—sfffi'qTT^ qrqfq^qri^JT^yT'qH qrq- 

q f| ^q|q7^> B =q^qT 

3fi^ II II 

[ qft ]—3i«i ^ ?^^Raqu% q^iq; qn%5q|- 

farHsig qif^q'l’i, g^rarql aarg acqjq'lai q=qaiifR war 
q>ti%aifa II q*?. II 

[ f3T a f^q^^Vr vruiq g^^ai^q 


< [ fwm, ]. q. T •hiHq-q:. 



- - 


iT?r: e ^ 

^RWFfi»i;ll ^o II 

[ <TfteT]— 

5n/^5T^?5qr3r^i 3 t{^ ht 4 ?r 

'jpfviml: II II 

[ ^fr^^?T»=vr- 

?TT^I^5;ll II 

[ ]—iFf|% qif^- 

q^qF^TR,, etIq ^^4 5 : 4 ^ g gr^cftfl^qfrcj; || ^ ^ u 

[ ^ ]—311^ Cr3Tq;(%rT4cT?gTTf*?i^ 

m ^1^1% qjq^, q^JTTi^ 3 fw^ f^qs^iqi |f%^ qgg,?:^:? 

IU» II 

[ W «?f^3T f%f^4 f!^: q%5> ^i- 

3 ^ 1 % ^:^«ti%€t Hrg%- 

«qi%sTT II II 

r ^ ]—3J^q q^qjTI^: qi?!- 

^=q^?;Ti%q^:, 5rTg?;td’° sr^iqvrq^^ ’qg:^D^5--qf m~ 
?n^ li II 

< [I^Rtf^]. ■^^[srferfe]. ]. « M [f?tgi(] 

% [qqpi4it] \9T'ipI^.^,<l[^].^ [ 3Wq.]. [5J^:]. 



qiiT^Rl^ 3{H^ 3igfi% 3ff:=^^ ^^jtt- 

^r: II II 

[ ^ ]—3I?t =^jq’IfTT%'^R^ W ^FiOT 

^ ^q^R?53r:, 3qf^5iq%: tftqqRt ^3^qf<q- 

^q^qrq; ii ^<; \\ 

[ Hpf|^ ]—esqRqdfqt3r<i3TWTJfl 9?e qi 

5r®>q sfvrq^ ^ ^ qTf^q; 

II II 

[ Vo ^ qit 1^ ]—q?q gqqq'jnfqqjqr qs^Ri 

qiq?: II »o II 

[ n |3f|TOlf^ ]—^qg5il^r^ll%gf?^=qi?qqRq?TT- 

f^qjTf^'tf^;, ^iqqf qq(t q^qf^ 1% 3 

R^^mRii V? II 

[ v^ ^3TT^ ]—qiqq;T=q^^'t’ie1q>sff^q^q?i^3?T- 
qR^qTofqq^qqMqlq ?qqqRR^ ^rtf^q^^q'tq; 

II II 

\ [ ], ^ ]. ■^ [f%^].« [ [ m% ]. 

% [ qf^^TOfft <m^ ]. >5 M c M qq^. ^ m omits 



-^ciwn 


^90 

sT^rf^ll II 

[ ]—fn^lq55%l%ql^Ht cTf:?qmi4t 

K^^sfq e^i% 5f|5i?Ti’ mgcn^^F^irf^r- 

eif^^r: II »» II 

[ VH ff ITTI^ WT^- 

JT 50f^^I§ afl^ ^«TTW- 

II «'A II 

[ ff ^-*Tf^ ]—If iFTJT UD^^- 

?ltf^^ft ih 5fjf%c2Fl5! qi'^^q’fTvrrg^^i 

II II 

Rj^qR: II »\9 II 

[ ff =^-q^ ]~if =q=f*if^df^5 eq =q-fg<qfm: 
ef^^R:, JT ii^m gqR: cfR^3 II a <i II 

[ f^Tp#J5| ]—^qg^/qcftgeVq^i^^ iTf^qi%%»f- 
qi^=q^:. <RTq;^^Tq5®Tqi fgqjq^ sRlq^^ %.^ gjr- 
II a^ II 


\ [ ^Iftrof ]. ^ [ 1^^: ]. 



[ Ho qmi4 5r=q^qgqi- 

^ ^ qst^^sT- 

II II 

II 'A? 11 

[ HR ff ]—w f^cqt:^iR- 

sj?r W ^jfi^q^f.f|q^ 

T%^ II '^R II 

[ W 3Tf^%^ ]—3f^q^ciTiF5WTif]^^^qR?it#Iiq- 
5fi^qTR^iai‘ti^:, If T%cqf^®qq^^ stc^c 

q^: II 11 

[ H« ff 1^ ]—^ R%^^5;3eq?^q3TiffK- 

gqirf^^ig^ql ^^l: 9Rf¥?fW3wqK: ll It 

[ HH l^T 'i;§5T§'f03Fnqi^ q^rrl^ 

qfTgq^9FS?f} ^1%^ qFJqj’^sqj’^sqrfq^pff 
II II 

[ H^ 'TR^ ^ ^ ?«iT^q^5nTlqj^ 

^oTFT qsT^ lf^ IqRFf^oriqi qrf- 

II II 


^ MfiRq^lomRt. ^ M '^g=cd. 





[ frW ^1^1^:, 

m JT €1^ qi^r’ i%q^qf^ II »av9 h 

[ or ]—iT-qq? JT f%qq JT f% 

fq?p^ f^?nqr^T: f% qj =qi? jt =qRqRl ^ sfq^ jfr 
f^^lT:, gqqgt WR qmT STRq 

q^jjfi ^Eqrqf^^ w II il 

5Tq>Rtfqi<J5R^c^3;3fr3q€RTf®3:l'=qqTqq»iin:, qRi 
qmr 3fi^ q?JTRqqRq^qlr eq3«q irri qiol *2iff% ^• 
qgRqTq: ii 11 

[ ]—|T% qitecTlfq I^qqiqr 

qfcqq: Rqqq qei%qL^'?TW^ 

e =7?:r ^3:r f^qra^tsiq n ^ o n 

[ # fs^fiq: ] 


[ fjrik: 55 Pt; ] 

[ \ 'r: ]—qRq:5T?qqg3^q^qrqR«R- 

af^ti^qR:, 5TR5q: qsfcq: a^qq^RqqtFrllR. 3fqtiic^ |q 
II ? II 

t M gm ^ M qfcTt. % m a [ ]. ^ m sr^. 

% [ ]. 



-gcftq: 


^ST^’ sT^H R^’t’q snqf^g’i: 

Rf^OT Rf^qi^T II ■< II 

[ ^ ]—^^qioT qjq^?frq;3i^qtgifl^- 

5rcr3^w<?qiqT^’t> qsdg 3 <?h^?r ?rq qi?q jrg 

f>TiT §?35iqlW53: II ^ II 

%^[q??fcTi%5ri%^f5fwjiflRj]^, q^q^^^jT^iJTHq c!q R^'qn%®^:i'cfT 
JTi«i: || » |) 

[ H ^ IT? ]—^q^TR^RI 5Tq- 

Jigq^'qf^^ ^p^qt ^pqci^TfcTRqiT q?^qi gq q^jq iqqf^ff 
^'RRi: II II 

[ ^ ]—^qt^rqt f^^iqr- 

qj^iRfq f^qqi: ^q^q^RqjKi:, qqg«q=q'^=qf^- 
qnqr: f^srajqf^Tfffqqwl^ II ^ II 

[ ^ rj^ f^^c^3[Jiiiq?i>¥r ^RTiqi: 

-gw cqf^q RigRR^, jfr^J^g^qqiw ^df^qr: ^rir: qRnTj 
qj^ral: II vs II 

[ c ^tw fqqqwT qqr tqtgqig; 

^ M ^ ^ ]. ^ T 



II .i II 

[ ^ f^^sT^Rixi fir^Ti^rt 

l%5Terj^cTTT^: 2[rF^RI'R^ 

e^^oi?fi^q^3Ti»i: II II 

[ \ o f^nrf^ 9^^ ]—qf5iRi 
gmq:, 

qroiq^i^w^ sFfli^qjr ^ ii ? o n 

[ X X Hf>T®qT-'^ ]—Sf?v^i- 
?qjT?q^q 9/q^T^?Tqiif%fe5 ^ ^ 

aqqrw^Ts^ HUH 

[ U ^TTf^ ^?iq^: qi3ljf9#- 

^^qirTf.flq'T it'i^tI ft’s!! 

sr^JTTiT: huh 

[ u ]—qiq^qi^t fr 

f^5rgqJT>q^ gjqg; 3% 

fi^ cSRiq HUH 

[ U TR ]—9.^pgr 

g^M gqgiH%, ^ ad^ 

^gg prif^n gipg: ii U H 


\ T 5flnR{\:. ?, M n>S° ^ T g^. \j m sniH, [ 8nf«§t ]. 



elr:- 


5iq^a?|^i^=f;ig:, 3r=«rqiT<T^«T^:qsft*T5RTqng:. 9'sqTO»fTs4 f^n- 
^ ^TTi^ciqqTf: II II 

[ ]—T>rs[Tqr ^ 

II ? ^ II 

[ ?V9 3TT3TtT 

JT?85?iOTW 3^Rq I%H^II ?v3 II 

C f% ^ 4t 

?3;3q^qTra^^, an^sqf^ 

JTqT^fq5T%qiJT^tq: || || 

[ ^ 

M II 

[ ;^o ]—<jq%I3qi%?Tq: 

^JT5Te^wf^q5iJ]^, 5n=^iJTr=q^^^'q>^T%f*H q?"^? RjTqvc- 
II ^o II 

[ ^ q^f>i 

^ M ^ M M ^K«rfi%, t q ^«qlw.- 

« C ^ M ifef. 







^JTr^srr g^ed^r^f^: q^i^ig 

5R?t?% [\\^ II 

[ i^3r ]- 

■?3gitqcq!gmT5T:, 5tcq^ qK.^qrcHcq^sT'q'JT- 

e siqisn*!. IRR II 

[ ^ ?n ] iqqi=q3TqTiTggORr fll^f^T- 

^(JTqiJT^i>q^is^WJr, ^r'-qi^fi g^fqs^^RR^^ e 3T=«r- 

^3^t5Kl%^: II R^ II 

[ R« ’Tr^3T-=^| ]—q^I5 
5I=g^tR=^T^q^f:, fpsofts^r ^l sq^et, 

■jfR'qiT^qrf: ii R» ii 

[ ff ]—^r%*T ^IT^-7eig; gqig^mi qi»?T% 

mj>i^ ^ f:f?rie*Ti?TqTaTt ^i^oii 

5Ilff^f^^rFg^RR5^ 11 R'A ir 

[ HtfnT-%3T ]—erqTni?«T^^TT?:T^JTiqjH:r^^rqi^r- 

sn^d'" II R^ II 

[ '^TRWf ]—31*^8^ JT^qf^^ieJTisft pk- 

K L S^ ]• R [ ]. % [ flfWRSBT ]. « [ ]. H [ f%5r- 

^ ]R [ ]. vs T omits this. < [ ®W5 ] 



-g#T: aiir:- 


cTJ^gtorq^^iq^ II :(VS || 

[ f^^3T ]-3ffq]# fiq55?I<i^g^?iqf ^^cl- 

ffs^sq^l: STlS^c^; 11 ^<i 1) 

[ Iff ^ ]—Hi qHqcH^srROT^H 

3f'H^f 3{qe^H fiHitr SIT^cflT^ 

fRcTq: entn; ii n 

[ ^o ]—3RHaT qfe H hth' 

?i3ftq> HRHKir ajiTHf^ hihh;, ^c»4 ^tMcht fR: ecm- 
^'HT siRs^q: qR^iRfg^gqqjtff || ^o n 

[ \\ 

Rsn%rT%55rg5rifq;, ly^ f^syg^rifg gfrd ^qq?]^ 

'jqq; 11 ^ ? 11 

[ H^rqq fo^fqqy 

gii^qT frqqKqqg,?'l^, ^q^qs^Rqi qo^ =qo^f^; 
e =q^feqjif^: 11 II 

[ 3(^q^ iR^^rr qrqqrqfq 

\ M 5RR5?:w. ^ [ 5Pt^ ]. ^ M “nqjgfJim, t Blank, y [ qg- 
?dq q: ], T ^ ]. ^ m 5n»feT. vs t l^^lq ]. c m 

q^qjKq^jqsf. ^ [ JR# ]. ^o [ @nfq ]. 




-effcfssrqi- 


V9<J 

ar^r^jfH: II II 

[ ^ ff^^T ]— m'. S50TM- 

fF'ofrs^q sR^giT^ir II II 

[ 'STlt ^ ^ 

^?5q II II 

[ ^T^-tqrfc^ ]—SfJ^gg^^q^JT T%q%<: e 
e^:?^ , acr^s*?; afnqir^ cT5:iJflf 

f?rT>^f^q»4^ -qrg^-q: || ^^ || 

[ itf rlT *1% ]—mc- 
m^r g^q'T'^fr, argi^^ii'* %qr- 

5T5f^crl" ^ II II 

[ ]—^'jfqR^sq^q^riTi^vnRqejet 

^RqC^'^qiaft #f, q^q^) qqi5?qq%3F?qqji4 gqf^ 

aissvT'^ Q-fe'iqji: II II 

[ ^ ]—%i ^ i^qf^«T^Tq^ 3Tqf3|^ ^qr 

I [ 5mt^ ]. [3?igrr1% ]. a [ firorirt ]. « m 'W:. ^ [ ]. 

[ qnqj^ ]. \s [ ]. a ss^‘ ^ ]• 1“ [ ]• 



^'75fTf5r f^ion 

g^qif^ If' »^?TI^ II II 

[ 3TTf^ ’JRTT ]—3iff^gr 3 i;T'cI< ^TfT 

ario^vn |'7 <¥1^ f«fq(^, m ^i^fRi^ f;^5ri%i: 
I3=a?IT: || »o || 

*T?q^-%e=^#r, =^i'ii5: gi%£F«r It 

3ii5f^i II »^ II 

[ mi]^K 

sjvfOT^ |^r%'7gi% 3?:^ri^iqn^cir sr^- 

i%gqq iiRtR: II II 

[ f%3T ]-q?15fD:f5ITlr 

jftqR tJTcf H^aff i%3:g;^^, qt q^q^qj^m qf<«ni 3^51^ B 
^f|q%q fqiqq'iRqi iqqif^ II II 

[ *Tift ^ ]—^1* qcif^q;^: qT%¥ii^q 

qjq ¥r>|55Rci cqq1, qi^|q cqqr q^R#;%qTqi: i% q 
f^fqi'Icqsft^T: II V 8 II 

[ rTTl^ ^ 3'^f 

^ ^ ]. omits. It. t qqfqqti% ]. 8 [ ar^^t: ]. 

M smqg;, [ 5(1^ ]. ^ T = 1 ^. \s T “ssfitiw, [ m ]. 





aft’TM sriSTig m 
^Tt^5TT 95l^vr^ II S'A II 

3{^5T fnsji:, gr^T^i: 

gw^tsfq #%?r II II 

[ «V9 JTimTOT- 

^sq^§7fip=5iJi^, 3fT^qji^5^|5TS3[¥r4qi^ 

3^ II n 

[ 5pf<!T W ]—^ng^tra^Ti^f^^ 
eqT<^'^ II v<: ii 

[ ^ ft ]—^8 VTI: qjf^qjTr: 5i5j3:r% q;: 

^5Ti%i^qr Rq^wsi ^ 5 ^% 

RT^jq^ cTiqfeig^^: i) 11 

[ Ho =^^013^ 3^3 fWT 

3fi%q^ 3T^l3s, 5i|gts^q cT«n gi%^ ^ |g 

egq^^ 5iqi^ q# ii Ho n 

[ H^ ^ ]—3^q'3: qjcqf^ f?Tr 33:13^3 

I i ?wfJc£Rt ]. 5^ M < 15 . ^ M 3n?r. a [ mm^ ]. ^ m 

% [ W7i[ ].>VS M fn^ 5(ST:. <1 [ ]. 



3ffq Ji^si: ^ gfi^ 3ifim'^?fDtrai: \\ ^^ \\ 

[ HR ^^8;''5*T=TTt 

jig»Ti%^sf^ iftqggi:, g^qJTHT ^nfftcT i^Jn^rR'qF^ T%m: 
g®inf^i% 31^ || 'aR II 

[ HR f^qq}^ ^qjqq^ qig 

^T fi’sorg^ifq^iTq , q^i^ |q mcTTf^^r^: e 
3lfJr^iqq^1^^ fTOT: i| 'aR li 

[ Hy ^ ]—^^8^ q5^3iT^?qf=qq? 
qf^RTw^ qi?i:, q^iRgq^ijft qf^ciqg^nmg^ 

3fqj^tC II H^? II 

[ <aH aqcq f%5rqi?cfqiR?f 

^q: ^i> 3mqcC qj^nq^q: li 'a'a II 

[ HR fiftTt W ]—iT^q«ii%^^f^Tfeq^T inqq^q 
irtTisq^q^ l?^n% 5ift^;T. 

oimfq fl II HR II 

[Hv9%f^]—f^q: 


i [ ]. R T °toiwnsR^. R [ ].« T 3TKwq. ^ 

[ j. ^ [ fejp#«%].\s [ q «d%]. c [ ]. q. [?r5n#]. 





3iqa^ li II 

;, [ H<: oigf^ ]—3igfq^ ^g-.CT'^^eT 5Tvr:^^ 

f^^JTT ^^viqlr ar’isi^^ iTHt^ ?^iTn%^I^'ll,<jpi^ 

I) 'AC II 

1 

[ ^ ^ ^I%ST 

f^nftsT:, 5g?gHJT#sf^ gf^BT fqB^^TBf^I ^^rflsK H'A^II 

[ ^o ^31 ^^3T ]—# 

f5T55r^>ssr ii^oii 

[ #>W e*^: ] 


[ ] 

: [ ? ^ ^TTW ]-vi|$r^g5TB^iq;fl6Ht«q- 

^iT^ai «q^q53T8cf®^*0sfRn^: 

5ltq^.J];|| \ II 

. [ ^ ^ ^TJTRi w}l% aRTf^^ 

^ [ ’ici^ ]• ^ M cTi^ ^i55^fRj;. ^ ['ic'Jf^ ]. y T omits some 
portion. ^ M ]. vs m ^^gtre. <J [ ^2P ]• ^ 

]• t®;[ ]. C »IR[%, ] 



f?Rnt: iRir 

[ ^ ’Tf^TT-^rf^ ]—fi^- 
qn%fJT;, ?t?t Jiqjw ^%5mi ii^ii 

[ V TT*TTff ]— ^ ^iqito'ci5CTq T^c^qjiqRT- 
JTJp^^rjpl., 3fqjd^ ^rrqg; e^^irfq grq f^s^ri 

» II 

[ H ]—^^^qcraqqf !%qq 

f^5:i>^JTT<toir f^^racfg: ajq^^ ^ qi^q^q^qts: n n 

[ \ ]—fffqf »il^Pwq;=q^qf^JT, 

^:%?TKgq|t?f^, 3fqt^q^ qmnqrift e qiRPicTtqjq^- 
^m- II ^11 

[ V9 ^ J—efiRsr egqre^j]^ 

=qqjK fi^R: #i?r 

II's II 

[ <: f^J^rr^orr fr^ ]~<i%tr ^qRq ^ 

gqn%i^ qRqKqi%qigRf^:, arf^: arq^q^ ^ 
w^ ?i arm^'-^i'^W II <r II 

; [ <^ ]—i^q^q ^q^wfeqiqqiRURqRT 

^ [ qq<f% ]. ^ T 'i [ *Rdf^ ]. « M '^ [ 'Hfir ]. % 

I ^qq|% ]. \9 M <1 [ q%qlq ]. ^ t ^o m 





n??j?R>35r^^»Tin^ ^rsj: 

?T4t^^^T: II ^ II 

[ ^ qqiq^ ^CT- 

jmw: qiq5Ttf^fcTTi%, fHR^1[^=qiT% gqsrfq^ 

qi^ in o II 

[ n ^ ^ 5f^:- 

sricf^q JT3 3fq^ 

?r^crft?R^ m ? II 

[ ^ ^ gWW^H?ir cT^r 

cfRSURf 

^ II U II 

[ ?rqf^ ^ ^ ?«TTqf^RT q>/qqiRi: s^r- 

sftcii Rqr 

m ^ II 

[ ^ ^ ^ ]—m e 

qt^lf^ ^cRm:, trsaiiqcftqRTR^iTqR: RMRl^ 

<ftsf^^g; m » II 

[ ^ ^fr ]—^ <yJiTq^- 

:, ft^sHq=»iTq e fcrF?T^q?:^^;qiq»: ll ? '^ ii- 

^ [ ?wrf^iff?r ]. [ 535J?qf^ ], \ [ wm ]. a T 

^ ]. ^ M «fwf3°.VS X ^SRW:. 



[ ? ^ ^ JT^ f^: 

^'^JTTHT^ ^STHW, # ^3^>sq 1%^ IT5?T=^: 

#: ^> 5^9 1 ) l\\\ 

[ ^ %3r iir^n ]—q inqiqf^q^qqR snr 

e <^'7 q^i qcfgqm: 3fq«q^ e 

m II II 

3{^ gqq^qqt: ll?<:|| 

[ i%5rjfr?Tqif^ q^?q- 

R9 1%^ eJTf^:, ^qjT9^ |q 

II 1% II 

sT^T^ds^rq iR 1^151: B q?qdq^(q ^^- 
II Ro II 

[ in^TT-^'JT ]—qiqi^^q»Rqjg^Hi^3 mi- 

e Rq^q qfe^rsR, qrqi*9''lT q^fr^ q?q^ rir: 

'^q^q m'h qjq^i^qifqq; HR? II 

* 

[ ]—f==«ciq^ qgqrgf^q ^ qtq^if^- 

=q q>qRqRf^IT^qq»f^cllf^ 3fN 

?q?qfqq;RTn^ II RR ii 


R M >nqi. ^ ^ ]. R C qR: ]•« C 3* 





[ dpjf 

%ci c^sf rTTsRfqjisqi^fi g^ra, qlcft M^ci??;- 
^rgx^cT> ^IqjRT JJTt^miT: #^nTR: 

eg^: IR^ II 

[ ]—qft^Tggnw ^gsR c^ 

m 

w>Ji: II II 

[ ]—^n%qiitf^^^R^cJim: ^n%2fiTT^- 

«iigfri*5 5?T^=^q^ 1%^ 5iig 

II II 

[ qRrft ]—5TR5^: TI^RRqlrTTiOII^tl 

qi^ ^jq 5^ afgqgqfqq:, sii^T^^q^flvr- 

'fl^rq^JT: qFP^3[RqJ^^5rgdsRt=qfT2qt^q: (3^ ?:WT- 
IR^ II 

[ ^V9 =qi'Jiqg3T^cCJTR- 

3[iqa%f^qjraft^^Tg, =q55f%fefqf%q;i3^q?;«T- 
3T513^ ^RJifiqi^: II ^v3 II 

gjf^ 31^51^ ?gT fqq q«if^ gi5irqt sijtt aj^^i 

^ ri«nfq JTm gsi: |R<: || 

^ [ ®n^ ]. ]R T 5K^. « [ ]. 'MU nsq- 

T 5 inS 5 Tt. ^ ]. VS T Htte:. 





^711%’ \R%\\ 

[ ^ ]—itiqiTTf^l <}RTlTTJr?<T^> 

^'qfcT?i,^q#:, e^fts^ afqi^^ eqfqf^ft ^rqf^ 

3?tq?tmT0TH. II ^ O II 

[ ]—mqiqJT; qjwqi^: rfiqr- 

£Re^ anqjf^R f^5R»iT 5R*? ^g gg^ 

TqsqF^^II \ K II 

[ '3T^-^f^ ]—=qg!TRR^ qj^r^ gr gq?Tq: 

qfRJTq; 3715'^, f^4^ii% frier qeR^ arg- 

'qri^qig^^*. II ii 

[ ^sfror ]—3r7o%q|rfifi%Rfle et3Rqn%e: 

qf^r^fiTjqrcit etRi^ir: e^eegt er^< 

=qifq h^i eiq^wrr sr^e^ e?4 gi%ei^q^ II \\ 

[ 7| oi^-q?T^ ]—e^q^e: 3^^- 

efi^ e[% i%ffq arqidfC f^7>?Tfeg>qjr^, Rqe: fg- 
^qrefi; ?f^ieq qf3rqi3i%<q^rc II ii 

[ ^ »T^ ]—e?ir e^%|33W5T5l^q3IlT^- 

qi7eKf»[®q^^r ^qgf^a^eegqjresr ffae^qTqeR'ig;, e>qrf5 

\ T R [ "ft# ]. ^ r wi^:. M C ]. ^ [gwTn%]. 

^ [«»%]. \s [ ]. <1 [ *Rdl% ]. ^ M smOTg. 



II II 

[ f^jsqxo[-?I5^ ]—f^srm’T^r^qlrilf^^g gg 

JiT^i gT^g^q;, aiqs^i^ II II 

[ ^ 1[ '^T ]— 

m^'. II II 

[ ^c ^ ^^OTT ]—^Tg ^rq?rgjTR^a qi^ot'q 
1^ 31^^'r ^ct 5T%^if^%^ici; acgqif^^ ;i??it- 

II 

[ \% ]—5q>^^Tifq-^^qcg^g^%qi%- 

l^ifr3rf^5yT^'lB5^g?;g<:^![®m3gTrT%q^f qri^ em qe% aiqj- 
g?rqg II II 

[ Vo —^qf^’q^TI%»q^5qiqi5?f^grft^- 

7T^: JTqi%^iqqT^q5ig^f^^2W^wn%g, f^^- 

iTfg^rrlq^ ii »o ll 

[ Vt ^s?i^qi^g3Tqi^^5p<i- 

K [^ ]. [ ’Tt^s; ].^[^>^(^ ]. M [^lf*»^].^ [SI?3M]if<^]. 

\ [ 5i>dfi» ]. vs [ ]. 



eiTN^Ri!; 

II »nl 

C HffWT-TTf^^ ]—^TcrWrfii 

5TfFT^^«ir ^P3^fq '{^ ^JT:qf;?f|frf ^ 

[ f^^ituftJTf met e^r: 

fRR;, Re4 (lif^ m? 30 T ^^^ Rq;RiRfe 
k I^RKR: II II 

[ v?v ]—e fRe- 

eg: =RTRtF qRg: f^st %?qf^ =R 

RIRIWr e sq^Rtsf^ '^^JTMt 

T%f^c Tf qfm II v» n 

[ 3fTRiTf3ft ]—3FRif^dt 

^JT it q%: ?iffi- 

eilq f| ^ II Ii 

[ ^T^qoT-fllfwT ]—3ifF:TmT^%iqvfiTf%?it m 

Ttri^ qo?en,, 

3fcqi!^5'f?5^TqjTcn%#qi[i^>^ig^ ^ q^er^^i 

eiRTR^ em^q^ II II 


^ ]. R [swzJif^]. ^ T fi>g.a [ ifw: ].^ [ 'tR^ ]. 





II av3 n 

[ V< f3i 5f^3f-i(a(pir ]—#^qJT^RcT%<ra?- 

JTelr qsRssTJWjfiff ^iqfq II II 

[ # ?:Tqq?f^qi^^ =q§4: «*?: ] 

[ [ qr^r 

qntaf^^ ^Vq:, ft qiisqfti: ^eq'qn^'qH 

^{^sft vrs^rqcTq: qR^qci II «<:♦? ll ]’ 

[ «ftg5?qi^qWii: i ] 

[ gqiaft? qjisqq;] 


^ Wanting in mt. 






«-u 




M''ts^ 

3is^ fi)iq<w 


aM’wmiH 




3T3fl?m3«|3t 

^•n 

3!wiral ^i^ir 


3Tte<TrBT|3T 


sn'^^'irg^aT 


3Tf^ii f<JtRr 

^.V 0 



«rg5:3^3[^ ^ 




ft 


31^g%3I55<?l 

I-HV 

3T| g «ir <%3T 

\i'\^ 

3T5 =gm«Rlf| 

'>(■16 

3Tf ?n 

R*'^V 

3T5 ql flsTCcftgsn? 


3T? ft3T|ft3|jg 


3T| 


3Tf 


3?? wf^siftoir 

R’\ 

3?^f|(Jl 3CR 


3T5 ^#13*1% 

R-u 


3T5 31^ J? 


3T?tl5?r1fJf 



^>6 

artlRUTfRftT^qT 

w 



3?ti ginsrftirsT 


3R5^c[qtir 


siqd <JR3^nn 

^.^\» 

3Tr3T^ 

v?'* 

3^^qI?^ ^rg^siwiT 

y-vK 

3!lftsi 3T 

■^•Yo 

3Tlft^ f3553T353 

\>\6 


\-U 

arift^fn 

V?>f 


VI'S 

?3T ^ ftsT^^ot 


f3T«?5n3 ftsT 


f 3T 3|ftf33TI? 


?3T5TOlfJ?3^%3r 

R‘Y<» 

53TgroifJi3^% 

R-'^% 

f 3T S^3THaH0T 

y-YC 

f 3T 

» 

f 3T #I vlri^OT 

'■k-a 

?3T1^3^ 

s:-u 

vi iqwit 

\‘\6 







qit 

^•Ifo 



1 gt %3T 

a*'<v 





?l =^^wsr: 


f? qoqtjf&itq^i 

K’^\ 

S5q? 


35i^ q5^3T^ 

v\^ 

3i5g?5iq5 q;fR5i3T^t 


iqi%3ig^<|3nqf^ 

y-Yo 

iq ’’it iqqr 

^•YO 

i5qgqn%3iq^g 


igfjg gira? 

\’\c 


y*^ 

i?i % §i%3T q3H5 


Q;q fg 3f^3Tq 


1?^ 

y-^Y 

1 gl 

y*'^^ 

qjsT 1 i qr 


^3?j 3^(g 

\-\R 

^an 3 'JVqm 

K-\^ 

^ tr 

1-YS 

^fgi 5Ri3T^q 

Vv<i 


\-\% 

"^agsi^gti 

^•Y^ 

qffl^rafPT ^gargg •’" 

y-Yii*^ 


qfig<^OT 


q;^ sRg^sM 


qjg’TfUcjqil^ 

^•YY 

^11 % qsaif 

\-R 

qi qft% g(k 

K-'i\ 

qqg?iT 


qsif^agf^f^rg^ 


3?j> f Pqgi 

K-U 

3Jc!f|5l3fJg 

VU 

^5 5(t 


€t?5i%3*g^g 


g^Tgf 


q% 


f g f f^srgon 


>iqq 


^ ^ 5Tiq 

l-H 

gart g qg^i 

W 

ggoJif^g g#53T 

y-^<i 

jT'qo^ or i%^g 

R*''x<i 

g5 gi gi^3r^5 

v^sy* 

glqr^gr gtig 



y-*)^ 


-^■u 

=g3rf^g gi3gf|g 


gjo^ ^ggqgarfJg 

l-'^O 

gi^ qnq^isrg 

1-Y=i 

f^fq; q;^qi5lg 


qraong^sgjig 

w 











5if| =5r3^OT 

VHo 

3if| 5?nf5i^3T 


^3 3[ra 513<ill3gf 


^3lt ^ 3t3§3T 

\-\ 

31^ ^ 2f5I 


iSiaj ^3T^I 

\-’\'» 

^ f% f 

VH? 

l^R ^Wn^oRT 

a-Y 

^ ^3T JTISTI 

a*?« 

#^3t gf|q3t??g 

V^ 


a-n 

im5FF)T3M35c 



A'% 


V\<i 

"W <iT 

^♦Y 


^•YY 

•J? f 3Vjft3 


on3(;^c^3i- 

a*^^ 




l-YH 

f5?l^ 

V?^ 

f^«ieiii Prsi^a 


f^rs^FR5#jt^ 

'C'W 

t^i^RiTC!: ??if5r 


^3Tn^ 

a-^^ 

^1% 9T %j;^3T 

a*? 


ci^r 3*jiin%3T 

\j.?o. 

?!'’#« 3 3H^3T 

a-?^ 

cRtr 3 ^ 

t-^Y 


\"i\ 


V?K 

3fi^^t!?ir g^ar 

Mo 



*lfSl3t ^ 


f^3>jlt tif 

a*c 

55^ifqi3?3q^ 

a*Y<:*q 



43 31? ^f9i% 

a*5{ 

f4=4t55^W 

VV'a- 

q3TI?3T3 t9l3T 

a-3^ 

^3T f5[3T 


qwire^ 


q^3 ^ 

H-n 

q^larfjjgq^ 


q?ti gqr 3i(^iie5 


qfi?d^343 433 ? 

H-R'rT 

q3qqi|«I 

K’RK 

qq?!? =qiq3i fq 

l-R'* 

qf43=qifi=qiq3tq 

a-^ 

q^Fiqrqif^r ^ oh 

vn 

qiq% qrfSrasiqsqsT 

a*^^ 

q[^3l^ig^of! 

^•^Y 

qi^3n3!®^ 

y'Y'*- 

H*^iqigqs[3q 








’^sfratqiR^ 

i%(5rf?gi|53’^3it 

^5¥ipt f^pewfl^ ^ 

llil?n ^3T*I5T \’^ 

fj^ gi'n^i 

»pin ^31 ij*?^ 

^3F13?T^I 

JTTE(f<ir%«5 K‘'^% 

3Rf5|^i^<%?I 

4qff%5l«SR 

jiJifJn 35 
^ *>? 

J?fl^ ^ 

fl=^?|3i?n3w? V's*^ 

*ij3n#^nfl*»i3T M- R K 

iilfllfJjT 

^ 3r^ f5f *ri|5; ^ 




?ra^5?i3 ^5!i 


gsT gQ^rnroi 




ctHlj&J^ 3R»J 

t*Y<i 


^•Y'S 

f^awcisn^ 


l^3ft3T9I3*|3 

K'\o 

f^rRrJ'qniaiT 





R‘RR 

^g5[#wi 

^?K 


\.\o 


H’RR. 

% f^arafts^ 

vn 


y-^O 

^3 1%^ 

vn 

g# g^g(^53^3 


g 


nc^ #rin3 

Y-U 

ggfg^3T«t '?3n3 

<•'^n 

ggsrfla? »il3T 


g^sR^^Tfipnt 


gg5515]^5!l3T 

VHo 

g^gr^^ % gg^g# 

\J*\9 

g^t« 

y^YY 

m ^ ^3f3l3RT 



v^ 









l-^v 


%jtrr ^1^3^ 

\-R\ 

flrtfar ’Jlltt %f| 

l-’i 



«tf**n|3T0T3?^I 





l'»i f^anftarr 



ai^oi gan 


l-v? 
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This Glossary is a select collection of words that would be 
useful to a student of Prakrit vocabulary. Pronouns, pronomina 
forms, proper names and nouns & roots which have retained 
their Sanskrit forms are usually ignored. Important roots, primi¬ 
tive and causal, are indexed; but their detailed forms are not given. 
Some interesting and peculiar forms are noted without giving the 
meaning. Some unusual and difficult words are included. Only 


one occurrence, usually the first, 
see Notes. ! 

^? ^5 safe, 

un wounded. 

3IWC ( letters, 

words. 

to insult. 

srwf ( tip, top. 

arnfsi elder 

brother. 

amigror (swsi^) 

elder brother. 

^rnr^tt ( in 

front. 

g T »4i^ ’ ( gpras) I'K, in front. 

(sift) ^ •HS, fire. 

( sTiTO) one 

who moves ahead. 


is noted. 

heavenly nymph. 
3r5^(3Ti«iq) t*?®, sur¬ 
prise, wonder. 

) V?'*, today. 
34^ ( 3 t|;t ) y- ? see the 
Notes. 

3Tf5f^3i (-iRrar) 
loud laughter. 

-sm (^ ) ?, also 

3PJT?TO3T ( 

y«Y, see Notes. 
sTornr^T health, 

well-being. 

ST^^^-passive base of 
K’^%. 

sijgfOT ( 3T3^ ) ne¬ 

cessary consequence. 







= sprier:, see 

Notes. 

3rnjt^ (3t^*n) other¬ 

wise. 

^rrorrsT ( STWni,) \<i, un¬ 
knowingly. 

3Tg«33r (grg’ig-^) 

not insignificant, great. 
3Tfr (antJRt) «*vH. i 

3Tf% (®(^) suffering. ! 

STTrSI ( 3i^»t) bone. ' 

(3Tf^f«f) R- \ »,a guest. 

Starr (sTRJt^r) K'\ self, 
one self. 

STORT^! ( 3tR<t^ ) VV'3, j 

striking. | 

^rnrsr (ar^) child. I 
(^«s) ^*^^3 see 
the Notes. 

at^aftri3 t(3TwiI%) R- %, more. 

srstrra^-arRiqir. (^. )y • ^ K. 
awfoi^ () R-\. 

aroar (atJJct) nectar; 
-ni? (-*Pgjr), V^'s, the 
moon. 

aqrrrrR ( sRttUSt ?) see 
Notes. 


3 n 5 r 5 rT<f-an#s?,( «ti. )Vtc, 
to repeat. 

ar^r^ar R'\^, see Notes. 

arf^si Vt^jsee Notes. 

aTTO(3tq?!l)V t ^,issue, son. 

arars (3RZ) R-\R, a foun- 
tain. 

3T^i3[T3T ( ar^RT ) R-%, pure. 

3TTO ( ar^ ) unsup¬ 

ported, helpless. 

argr^^ (ar^H;) ^vo, ne¬ 
cessarily. 

arar^^ ( rem¬ 

nant. 

arf^ ( arfqvii) see 

the Notes. 

ar^wi ( ate’-awi, ) ^K, 

without confusion. 

tears. 

aT?% = 3tt, ^-^3 see Notes. 

aT5^(ar'^r) l-\R, lower 

lip, also 

( arsRlg) V? ?,lower 
lip. 

arf^Wr (atfii^i) 
beauty, glory. 

arfloni (atf^q ) , the 

supreme master. 







(srfiiJig) j 

anointed. 

(3?f^R) ^-^Y, the 
ruler, king. 

31^51^ (3riii5!i5r) 

longing. ; 

see Notes. | 

anlR (3T^?) nervous, i 
aTforr (3T3^) now. ! 

"31^ ( a mark. | 

3i?Ror??i5fr i 

open space of the yard. I 
sfiT, y-?Y, see Notes. I 
^3T ( 31^ ) ^-YY, love, ; 
passion. : 

3TIT0TT (3(^) woman. 

^‘^Y, i). gesticula-; 

tion. 

8n%^ (3T%cf) ^Y, marked, i 
impi’inted with. i 

^^55 skirt, border. | 

3T?r?l in the middle. | 
( 3T?cT:g^ ) j 

harem. j 

-gj^ ( -WS. ) V\\, moon, j 
srart ( ) V ? K, dark-' 

ness. j 

(3T*sf^ll) ocean. 


gnTtsTS^rs? (ain^rsraRT) », 
a multitude of lotuses. 

3?T 

aTT3W(aTFnt) ?-?Y, com¬ 
ing, arrival. 

K-R \ regard, 

respect. 

grraT^HBr (D. ari^rgs^?)^*^**, 
longing, uneasiness. 
3113?^ ( 3Tl?n ) K-'^'S, heat. 
3TT^(3Trara) red¬ 

dish. 

3TRWIT(3^^®^)^Y^, covered. 

) ^Y^, figure, 

shape. 

STPJTTfar ( an^T^T) a-v'-., 

brought, invited. 

3n^55 ( ), see 

notes. 

3Tl^3T ( ), ?, fra¬ 

grance. 

3 TT?j?- 3 tW^ (^.), VKy, 

to begin. 

3n3:^-3n5^(’qi.), to 

talk. 

3Trfe:g: (3nft58), ^YY, see 
notes. 

3TT^, V?“, a line, row. 
g?T^3T ( 3n^) o, sple¬ 
ndour. 



<00 




pierced. 

ansor-anf (gi.) ^.Ya. 

flowery juice. 
airerraT ^'Vv*, taste. 

3nf^=3TRfi<j,^-vv». 

STT^fr ( a-<i, a ble¬ 

ssing. 

3n5 ( like, rese¬ 

mbling. 

(8n4t?)^H % ,see Notes. 

% 

?3IT«T^ ( Xf^Il55iq ) 

see the 

Notes on and 

to see, 

to attend. 

(1^) VH, look, eye. 
ff^siT (^) ? V, a woman. 

(X^=c)j VH, other. 

o, an elephant. 
-iS( (<^l) a sign, 

signal, see Notes. 

^ uttered, 

pronounced. 

!iNr^ ( ) V^'s, lord, 

gr 

gaR ( 3^ ) hollow, 

stomach. 


see the Notes. 

(. '3ti.) V^'^- 

^nramr \‘\o, 

one of fierce acts. 

thunder. 

^R:3I ( ) VK-i, 

excited. 

3=5gf3? ( arg’sgifei ) 

covered. 

(g^5j) ^•?'3, bri¬ 
ght, shining. 

3^5T®T=3fai5W, see 

Notes. 

Straight. 

^icr=3f^Sc^, W^. 

^i’Vva, excellent. 
g^3T ( ^ ) tfK®, water. 
g:|[UT Vv<;, wild. 

) Vn, a 

lotus. 

gswrai (g:^> furious. 
(g^zsw) x*\\, 
excessive or hard labour. 

gf»»r0T«r-g?jM., ^ to 
open. 

look¬ 
ing up or at, following. 








‘I, bloom¬ 
ing. 

^ ( 3TOL) ^yvs, beat. 
^555 ' ^55) o, hot. 
^5T<>T=3;^JTrir, \-iy- i 

^ ( V?'S, chest. '; 

breast. | 

=3^55? ( 3<5i355 ) «-‘i'S, I 

mortar. ! 

^w5 ( 3TF^ ) Vvv, wet,' 
moist, see Notes. 

flash. : 

( meaning 'R*f) R‘V °. I 
^55 ( ) R-y^, stone. I 

=3551^ ( ) \’\^, over-1 

flowing. ; 

see I 

Notes. I 

(^.) 0, j 

to approach. | 

(3^) morning. | 

^*31 ( 3?gg) dis- I 

charged. ! 

^ j 

(3c?r) I- ? <i, festivity, j 

I 

'^?=c^f?r ^i-n. I 

one, I 

unique. | 

I*?, once. I 


once. 

now. 

(9pf ) here. 

q:s#=C!:4 

( ^ ) such, 

similar. 

(D. Mt), a 

stream; see Notes. 

sfiorssT () ;i-y^, bent. 

aTtasr-3T^^ (’?!.) R-y5{, to 
assume. 

(3n4?fts!) 

54t5rn%3iT () R-yo, 
driven away. 

3IT^ (sT^nt) leisure. 

) R-yR, a stream, 
a party. 

^3T (fctq) V?'><■, enough. 

(fcTRT) the 

god of death. 

VyR,seeNotes. 
(^l4) work, 

mission, duty. 

W>|(^) 3*^1, alas. 

(^2) R*H^, the temples 
of an elephant. 

) ^yy, side- 

glance. 








( I), gig) , 

cluster, mass. 

«Rf-f^ («n.) K-\^, to 
drag. 

(^S)^*K'^, younger i 
brother. | 

^nftmarr 

eye pupil. 

( sRor) ear. 

TO (fBir) 

TO:^ I a 

black snake. 

?Rf^5«FWT ( ffwmn, ) j^-v, 

blackness. 

TO3T ( ) I'R^. 

TO ( ^?7) similar. 

TOift ( ) ^- U, plea- 

Hant. 

^«55TaT?: ( a 

lotus-pool. 

TOIT ( finger. 

^ ^, inlaid. 

TOJ^T ( ) V<i, 

lotus like hand. 

5R55a(T5J ( 

inurmer. 

cuckoo. 


( ?<^) a bud.. 

!Ec5T^ a band. 

( ^v5q ) "S’^, dawn, 
morning. 

^giwi ( ^5TO^) Hail, 
welfare. 

SRg^^grqrfory*^ ?,see Notes. 

TOc«i 

see the Notes. 

( ^55) cheek. 

TOUimK ) K‘\R, 

see Notes. 

^gniTisigs (?wn=g3) 
dai’k mountain. 

^f=^*|l?,, ^'VY. 

(sFi^qfq ) see 

Notes. 

=5fv^ ( qil#) y-=?v3, girdle. 

( qnt^) l-Y^, radiance. 

( D. ^V?, a 

blue lotus; see Notes. 

^r-f: ( ’qi. ) to do. 

TOTSR ( ) y*«i, a 

prison house. 

SRlf^ST (^), duty, 

function. 

tft ' R gt (srfct) reason. 

^r%3TT (qirf^^l) «-^k, a 

dark cloud. 








Hion' [ a parti¬ 

cle of interrogation. 

^-VY. 

f%nn: see the Notes. 

f%5=f%g see Notes, 
^irsor ( ) ^-Y^, sport, 

play. 

#55r ( ^ ) sport. 

%fT553T (5^a) R-R%, sport. 
frsT (^g) breast. 

to 

contract. 

^\'3,bow. 

^%JT '5i-Y^, pavement. 

( f , 

having crooked glances, 
^ror-f (’?!.) to do. 

iWC (fW) ahoy, 

prince. 

(fw) a boy, 

prince- 

night-lotus. 

i ; ggriT % gn () y* % 

highborn girl. 


(ff^) a 

thunderbolt. 

angry. 

! ^^(ff^l)^-^K,treacliery. 
j ^an: ( f^cR ) im- 

I petuons. 

I i^55^N>3T 

formed into a cii’cle. 
i9-HS lock of hair. 
^ VR's, an 

elephant. 

^ cruel. 

( banner, 

flag. 

%^sr(lR5r) ^?‘>, a kind 
of lily. 

(%t^) a 

water lily. 

^rfv5 ( cuckoo, 

somewhere, 
curiosity. 

:^.Ky, 

see Notes. 

(^t) hollow, 

s^flr (?^) R*<i, point. 





^91 (D. ?), 

something curious or 
wonderful, see Notes. | 
) ^5JY, curio-1 
sity. ! 

) moon-1 

light. 

(^) anger. 

see 

the Notes. 

ruin, 

destruction. 

(qr.) stum¬ 

ble, to clash against. 

to I 

rouse, to distutb. j 


(qi.) ^-^Y, to break. 

, broken. 

m(w) mean. 
^55nr ( ) VJ-v o, sport. 

»T 

JT3I ( q5i) ? • K "i, elephant. 
»T3TaT(JTiH) R-y\, sky. 

*Tf ( gait. 

Trwf-q? ( to take, 

to receive. 

«TtI ( body, 

limbs. 

y*^ see Notes. 

?mi[=iTOqih 

»i5gr(’T^, qsq) y-i^, see 

Notes. 


(s?iq) destruction. 
^’JT (^) l-H, moment. 
(«q) able. 

t^'Yo, stumb¬ 
ling. 

(tqwi or a 

pillar, post. 

sudde¬ 

nly. 

X-R, indeed, in 

fact. 

i^^arr (i*3iT) a 

humpbacked lady. 


»ig[-JR[.(qi.) to catch. 

t^’HY, deep. 

?Tvi55r(TFq4) Gandha- 
rva, or a songster. 
»rKg(qfts) promi¬ 

nent. 

»i^arTi«ii=gq?q, y*?^. 

(»re3^) an eagle, 

(qqisj) ’i-Y'l, a 
window. 

X ‘X'iy summer, 
i jpiTctsT (35q^q) y-^o, a 
disease of spleen-enlar¬ 
gement. 
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gate. 

%?3r(*il53) great¬ 

ness, importance. 

( %f) <•?, cowherd. 

qtsffOT ( 

name of a mountain; see 
the Notes. 

ntsrr<Tcr=nlqfiqrl^, ^ ? i 

’Tt^3n(nrt^) K'W, a 

cowlierd lady. 

sr^r (^) H'W, a collection. 
^ (’ll) K-^, a house. 

) see 

iN'otes. i 

f^roTT ( ), compa- | 

ssion, pity. i 

(3^) saffron. 

1ir'aj?r=^i5mFT, ^•v's. 

^55-^ (’^•) 

rolling, dangling. 

see 

the Notes. 

an 

emperor. 

see Notes, 
^r^sr (=5r^^ ) the 
Cakravaka bird. 


tTOT (a shield. 
^TJTrsTc! ('=i^55) wes* 

tern mountain. 

(=^) K'R, foot. 
(=5['?55) unsteady. 
^I%3Tr ( ) V\R, a 

slap. 

(=g*JT('ir)5fh5) 
in the habit of strolling, 
see the Notes. 
^(D.^^4) ^-v^, beauty. 
^gc5(3T ( 

a bee. 

moon. 

moon-faced lady. 

crescent of the moon. 

^^^5 moon¬ 
light. 

a flock of cataki birds. 
(=^) a bow. 

bow- 

festival. 

grcor, a bard. 

^JKfl (=^Tf^ ) a-^, con¬ 

duct. 

•Y, mark. 





chin, 
♦v^, the man¬ 
go tree. 

%43r ( %i?r ) ^‘Hv, acti¬ 

vity, behaviour. 

raar (q:^) 

% 3 T ( erg, =g 133 ) 

( Sif% ) lustre. 

) V^, series. 

(m )an umbrelhi. 
^3T ( bee. 

exting¬ 

uishing. 

( ^. ) to 

touch. 

to cover see 

Notes. 

5r3T \-’\\, world. 

5r?^gT(q?^r) chance 

5n^r 

sTJoiTS ( qgJiRz ) ^v\, 
Irank of Yamuna. 
a ^Brrgr=^i=sqni?, ^-v, 
3rg5C(5ta:i )^-Ro, stomach. 
51^1 (q?j) a sacrifice, 
a festival. 

5r»f^ ( =5nf^ ) ^.v^, 

Ganges. 


3W () \‘K%, one of the 
means of attaining 
Yoga, restraint etc.; see 
tbe Notes. 

3rwr ( 5i;n3) birth. 

5TOr ( 5n5J? ) a wretch. 

SFC (53t) fever. 

5t^ speed. 

5T5rr (3qi) .Tapa 

flower. 

srffg (q^) ^ as desir¬ 

ed, desirable, agreeable. 

5Tft (q^, K’<^. 

a waterjet. 

5Tq-^5q^ ( to 

speak. 

5nf^ (^f^rt) begged. 

^iTR (3ig ) '4-R\, once. 

5TT^or (qi5^ of the 

river Yamuna. 

sTfffron' ( ) IGv, 

night. 

5 ir^(5^551) flame. 

3n^ ^, see Notes. 

5n%=^iracl,or 

f^3T (f^) '3,conquered. 

f^T=^, «*?K. 

f^pron%=3Pl^, 
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deceit-1 

fill, crooked, curved. ■ 

( «IT. ) 

13T ( 3^ ) a pair. 

(qj. ) 

to detest. ! 

l^T ( g^u ) ?-n, a pair. 

'4-?, fight. 

m( ip ) y‘^^,i’esortodto. j 

1^(PT% ) young 

girl, maiden. 

l^aT=g^n^, «.v, I 

^5T0lT=3^^t:, I 

^=^33., Vvo, I 

^ ) Viio, elder hro-1 

tlier. I 

^rst^sr^OT ( %TFqg^ ) I- i, I 
exercise in mental con- j 
centration. i 

firefly, see Notes. i 

^?T (5qt5?qT)k'^*^, moon- i 
light. 

^t5cr3T ( qkq ) a 

niirnher of girls. 

) ^•'>f°,a fighter. 

?n%(ltf2f^) suddenly, 
^nt ( xqiq ) K‘\, thought, 
meditation. 


^olS* 

s^toT exhaustal. 

sm k , an abode. 

Sr?^3T=?»n^fqT, 

rasT ( ftqcl ) standing. 

^5|f-passive base of 
( qi. ) to burn. 

3^DT ( n tusk. 

( go¥ ) staff. 

ri^3T ( a 

child, boy. 

or 

OT^F^ ( nail. 

onr-^C^T.) 51,to dance. 
oi^or(q^q) dancing. 

DT^tn[(qjq)'.^.K*^, dancing, 
ori^sr ( Man- 

lion. 

OTTvJoft ( lotus 

plant. 

oi^R ( 

0T5 ( =T^) \'\Oy sky. 
orgciTf ( ) t-YY, sky. 

OT^^fT ( ^r^SWT ) ^Y^, 

lustre of the nails, 
ortt^ ( Wg’q) sky. 

oT^?r=fq^ «.Y^. 

OTT»r (qin) a serpent. 




to see. 

nJTSI (f^) ^•’K, one’s own. 
msrffcr ( fJnTOper ) 
Vedanta, f^TJTJT meaning 
vedio texts. 

f^3rc(fSm) collec¬ 
tion. 

r^3T55 ( Pnrts ) ^ fetter, 

mar^orr (fJr^F^) 
shutting up, closure. 
f^ar^uTt (f^crfif^) ^xH, 
a beautiful woman. 

f^smr ( ) v^*>, 

excessively. 

( ^?5 ) a 

kind of creeper. 

) Vv?, fight, 
f^ro;^ (f^%?T) an 

abode. 

mitJT-Pl^ ( ’^I.) ^ c, to I 

go out. 

pleasure-grove. 

ever, 

constant. 

1, a god. 

f^rsER: ( l?r#t ) 

stream. 


f^(f^)VvS, hard. 

ss 

f^5(T (^) piti¬ 

less, unkind. 

f^«JT ( ftsiq ) 

asleep- 

f^«rfor ( des¬ 

truction. 

) exces¬ 

sive. 

f^55 () y- H, clear. 

f&TJfi-fear ( 

closed. 

f^f55 ( 

thrown off', set a side. 

fSn:ra“RRar3T=ftwrRi, y- ^ ^. 

seeing, observing. 

V'», 

without any movement, 
see the Notes. 
m^3T (pluck- 

\9 

ed, cut. 

(^.) to 

turn back. 

f^rarf%ar=(5ri?q, y*^v. 

a king. 

fnrsqrm(^r^) y-U, ex¬ 
tinguished. 
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M^rssr-passive base of 

(^sr) deno¬ 

uncing. 

fSnE^ K’\, sound, 

noise. 

V^f?, all, 

whole. 

f^npr ((5l^) ^-Y stealthy. 

( D. ^ 

sapphire; see Notes. 

^vv9, see 

Notes. 

obscured.; 

y-^^, tric¬ 
kling. 

^3?: ( ^3?: ) y-Rvs, an 

anklet. 

Brt (^) eye- 

aTt%3i(g5r) urged, 

see the Notes. 

(^) oozing. 

cT 

srsni'oir (ci^l) then. 

3rf==?Ri, 

«nf () %‘Y^, bank. 


?0\ 

cr>fr (i«in) y*?Y, thirst. 

the 

slender body. 
aofST ( cRjit ) ason. 

^Tcqr^ (<mq4) aim, 

object. 

5r:«T^?WOT ( ^Trlt^cfl^ ) « 

given. 

?nT’:q#5r ( 

mass of darkness. 
cTucq^nir () V ^ , 
prominent with cl^O^T; 
see the Notes. 

?rw^^ ( 

darkness. 

?reff3Tr(D. ^R7W#)y-Yo, 

a bold or clever girl. 
cT?:^r, y*<('A, speedily. 

(fit^) y-?^, 

flooded. 

rT^si^ (cIl5?fScT) fan, 

see Notes. 

summer night. 

an 

ascetic, a monk, 
rrfi («m or crt^*l3.) l*Y, 
there, in or on that. 
3?T(cP5r) doctrine, 

‘affair’. 





(cTW ) ?*vy, red. 

) V ’?\, betel- 

chewing. 

<TT^ ( rnsf ) o, a kind 
of ear ornament. 

dark, gloomy, 
^^arr (ciPKiT) VK, a star, 
eye-pupil. 

cTKcTOT ( ) VvH, 

relative excellence. 

?Tr55T, see Notes 

(^ra) fear, 

anxiety. 

or ^-^9 

( cff^tg ) 

the sun. 

) ^'t'l 

the sun (whose rays are 
scorching ). 

T^^gr?: (^T^qf^) K‘\r, 
lord of three worlds. 
?f^aT=^q, V colophon. 

g? ) l-n. 

g55[qi=3^i^^, see 

the Notes. 

gi ( P ) ^5 pleased, 

gf^f^ ( 3®^) silent, 

closed. 


gS( pq ) similar. 
gjioTsn: ( g^Ji^ ) 
moon. 

gT-c^('qT.)^^, to hasten. 
g^( 5ft4 ) M-W a holy 
place, see Notes. 

%3T ( ^3ig^) ^??, lustre, 
citf^a? ( §8 ) plea¬ 

sed. 

I -r«r>T f breast. 

I ^ 

I «If X D. Qpq ) VK-i, a 
I party. 

«[0I3«T ( 

jarlike breast. 

«rfoT3T ( thun¬ 

dering. 

y-tt, region. 
,«r55^ ( spot, 

mfoifgvnw, see 

Notes. 

TOq: ( steady, 

i mighty. 

gsT ( praised, 

gf ( praise. 

^ big, 

massive. 

^-yy. 






M? 


^•^'\. ' 

fsg?r=s[5PiJirJi, V?". 

(3[qrai^) ^^?,i 
one who is full of pride, j 
^•?o, little. I 

) y*^o, forest; 
fire. i 

see Notes. I 
seeing, : 

sight. ; 

^rf8r=??ti^, I 

see Notes. 
(f^«) l'%K, day. 

ready, initiated. I 

«•«?,see Notes.: 
^•>^' 1 , long time, j 
y-c, long' I 
lived. j 

a i 

lake. I 

j 

just at the sight. i 

^^((^5RT) VH°, end, 
death. 

luc¬ 
kily, fortunately; see 
the Notes. 


(cUnt^g^) 

within the range of 
sight. 

f^ORT ( + 3(Rf ) 

evening- 

(^) 

) \i-\3, long, pros¬ 
trated. 

long, 

large. 

5=3> 

gar¬ 
ment, see Notes. 

IWC ( ) V«v, 

difficult. 

5wn^ ( 

^wjTar ( ^ ) VY«, 

wicke<l. 

5r«lT%'tT 

mentally disturbed. 

^scctTorr-^rq^T, 

I’are. 

( gR ) gate. 
5sqK ( irre¬ 

sistible. 

15^5 ( 

difficult to ford. 

( ^(^Cl ) 5^-^, 

impolite, obstinate. 



divided, 

twofold. 

) «-n, a 

daughter. 

fST ( a mess¬ 

enger. 

f;fT5(55’3?) unbea¬ 

rable. 

( '^. ) to give. 

^ arm. 

( D. 5151 ) 
elephant; see Notes. 

milking. 

^31 ( ) ^-v, banner, 

flag. 

-^mai ( 

sounding, roaring. 

«I3T ( <=t5i ) banner. 

^ a bow. 

bow. 

surface of the earth. 

a braid of hair. 

(’^) y*?, destruction. 


^sJT^ ( ^fS ) , mineral. 

^3T(l?l) ^-^o, washed, 
shaken off. 

1|0i^=!^WT, ^.v<i 
^oiTf=fRlf%, V\% 

), y-Yv*, sound, 

words. 

words of reproach, 
^gsf, y-^v, see Notes. 

a sti’eara. 

trar^g-q^j ( qi. ) to- 

give. 

qSTf^ ( ) \A, un¬ 

steady, restless, 
qsflr^-nqtf.(’^T. )W^. 
q3?5*i-JFR^ (^.) to 

have the power, to dare. 
qsT^, R'ko, see Notes. 
qsfT ( si5ii ) y-s, subjects, 
qanq (JRlI'l) V^“, valour. 
q3tr?T ( SR5RI ) ^K»., light, 
qarm (y-^, openly 
qf (<1^) VK's, master, lord. 

nature. 

qq^ (ii%?i^) y-^<i, see 

Notes. 

qq?5 (3^) region, 

q^ (<1^*5.) water. 



qsRtsT (qqt^) a cloud. 

seethe 

Notes. 

I'Vo, ety¬ 
mological formation. 

a 

wing. 

(a^) ^•^v, at dawn, 
(aai) rope. 

q3a'3T(ataa)^*H^,see Notes. 
( aca^ ) ^ ? <i, eye 
to eye. 

qWf day to 

day. 

q?irT3nioT ( sRaiiwa) 

return. 

tT^5r|T-af^+3q-i-?ar (ar.) w, 

to receive. 

(a^) ?, morning. 

(arj^)4* "I S, hindrance. 
<T^ ( after- 

wards. 

( qra ) washing 

the feet etc. 

af (^ae ) evident, 

qfl (ill) side. 

»lf|3T (aftacf) started. 

) ^-Y ?, 

flag. 


(af^s) remain¬ 

ing. 

qf^:wiirr(jif^?n) Vy», a vow. 

qf^'^arm (aRiaaiw) 

. return. 

qf%f%q ( ai^a ) ^%^, re¬ 
flection, image, 
q^q (a^ ) like. 
qflqT55-a%ai3 («n.) 
to wait. 

qf^§T ( araqi ) genius, 
q^qrq (adiaicT) re¬ 
moval. 

qirn (a«m) r -^%, first, 
qfl^ (aMt^) V^Y, loose, 
qarar (awa) love. 

qoTTf^ ( q^ifacf ) ^*^ 0 , 

praised. 

qafr^-ag!^ (qi. ) Vy^, to 
impell. 

qf^ ( a«t) inquiry 

see Notes. 

q^orq ( a«iiq ) V?, begin¬ 
ning. 

qf^ (qn%) y-*^, a king. 

q^qn ( 'rarl?! ) K'%\, 
Garuda, the king among 
birds. 

q^q (<Rl) lotus. 


a 








to outburst. 

«ISffT^ ( sil»*nt ) M‘\\, large 
quantity. 

see Notes. 

»TJT^ ( ^-V K j crus h i n g. 

<TJT55-inj^( to j 

crush. ! 

«TWI|( sPJg ) V?'*, rubbed. 
q?f5! ( ), l-v, hairy, 

shaggy. 

q[g% ( sinR^55 ) ju¬ 

bilant. 

) ^.vo, 

mutual. 

q?:^?T (tor,) one 

who is occupied, 
qt greatly. | 

q^^rgcf-qq^ (qi)«'n. 

(qr.) 

to abandon. | 

qf^3T ( qrtqtcf ) r-*!, | 

washed. | 

qRqi3-qi>tii^( qi.), R-<i. | 

( qr ) 

q^*T-qf^R (qi. ) 

to embrace. 

qn^-q^H ('^r-) 

to surround. 


qi^ ( q^ ) v^q, a 

circle; see Notes. 

qf^H ( qf^^ ) R-v^, hallo, 
qftfr (qft^qr) a moat. 
qw(q^) harsh. 

q^^qmq ( q^t«et-) y*^^, 

invisibility. 

q^^ ( JRtq ) anger, 

q^qrf (Ji^wq- ) 

of long arms. 

qfe^-q^tq, ( qi. ) 

to shine. 

qfe^ ( lit up. 

(q^f. q^qf ) 

bed, couch. 

qqf-qR ( qi- ) to 

start. 

tR^-iTR ( qi.) ^-hH, to 
jump. 

qqoT ( qqui intent. 

q^ST ( qq^i ) y-yo, 

displayed. 

qqT55(qqi55) coral, 

qqrff ( qqif ) stream. 
qT^=^ (qflq )y-^, pure, 
qrq’^ ( D. 

opening, blooming, 
qi^ ( qivl ) ^•'s, begun. 
q5q3T(qtcf) y • ^ ^, mountain. 







spread, j 

appearance. | 

q^RT ( °, a flower, i 

q^ST (qgi? ) satisfac¬ 

tion. 

('igT) cowherd, j 

’T^ (W) a flower. 

q?-Jl^( qt. )toex-i 
tend, spread. j 

qf (qq) path. j 

q?(^^T ( joy. I 

q^nr (qqrq) chief,; 

important. | 

qff^ ( qw ) «*^^, comm- i 
encing w}th, I 

q?K3T ( qf-q ) a lotus, i 

qf^w (qn^?q) Vv^, skill.; 
q«|3T ( qi;q^ ) a tra- | 

veller, one who follows i 
the path. 1 

q^oT (qraq) a wicked | 

person, a wretch. 

('^TS) ^ •v<i, dust, pollen, j 
qrsr^g (not; 

cultured, ordinary, 
qrar^ ( qtfcT 0 
Prakrit language, 
qi^qrar ( qig^q) tree. 
qtf^^=qRinfl: ^-Hv. 


qrtor (m%T) ^-^o, eastern, 
qr^^ ( Rff^) rain. 

^TS^ ( qiisi ) pink. 

qtir^«IJ^r ( qfci^ ) ^-vv, 

competition. 

qr^rT ( qRsq ) ^•?, begun. 
qT'nT3T=qion=5, (qr.) p ^ ^, to 
breathe. 

qfK3T ( q#T) able. 

qr^g-qiq^( qi,) ^^‘l. 

qr^q pendant, 

qr^ 3l'^, a line, I’ow. 
qf^^ (sri^q ) snow. 
qTq-aiqq:(qr.) to lead. 

qT%-qTqq^( qr.) 

qr^ar (qi>ai?qq) stan¬ 
ding nearby. 

(qSH) sleeping. 
fq3T3{%aT (fstq^q) ^.\o, 
good looking, 
fqqqr ( qi:) K-\R, ripe. 

slimy. 

fq^-passive base of qi 

( qi.) l-?v9. 
T^qTqT=41qqR, 
fqor^ (fixed. 
(f^) ^?=?, parents. 

tawny colour. 






an I 

ordinary man. j 

% ( i3 ) great. 

( f^'l5 ) I •?, a feather j 
of a tail. 

f^T%3TT ( 

feather. l 

tfi-3T ('?hl ) yellow. I 

yel- i 

low garment. i 

^iT^ar ( I 

companion. j 

goor ( 5037 ) merit. | 

joor ) ^.?vs, full. I 

meritorious. 

( #fll ) R*n, 

Full-moon day. 

3'’1T (3*'?) flower. 

'^•^'*5 see the 

Notes. 

3?:?^ preeminent one. 
3553? (3^) horri¬ 

pilation, hair-end. 
3553T-5i%^ (3?I.) ^'V, to see. 
3553TTf% ( 3^+3tI# ) V-rf, 
line of hair-ends. 
S5^’31T(3?I5n) ^ 0, eastern 

direction. 


earth. 

('^I. ) R-? ?, to 
see. 

('?!.) to see, 
attend, visit. 

C^raofl^T) 5!-U, 
attractive. 

) V>f% 

awake. 

^ V^®, young 

one. 

qt^3T l-n, one 

who brings up. 

-'^arW (q^m) suffi¬ 
ciently, very much. 
-cqsTT^ ( aaiq ) l-^K, 

strength, power. 

(iiqi5R) 

occasion, purpose. 

( qqqt ) , begin¬ 

ning. 

, leading. 
-WT«i-3? ( ) K-x, joy, 

delight. 

-'^®r ( q%T) ^HY. 

clearly. 

TirSf crystal. 

qftTq; (?W ) excessive. 





( '^n. ) i 

( ]). m drop- I 
ped. 1 

to| 

shine. i 

^ (S'^) m, flower; I 

see Notes. ; 

5r I 

5r5?r-^ ( qr. ) V^, to | 

construct. j 

^ ( ^5 ) Vh^, a boy. i 

^^3? ( I), i 

strongly. | 

o, ahun- : 

dance. I 

) '^•?'s, an I 

unchaste woman. ■ 

«rfl‘3T ( #cf ) increa- | 
sed. ! 

«rT55?n^55 (^is=5r(q55) I 

a boyish prank. l 

) «•«, tears. ! 

W external. | 

) ^-v^, j 
arm lock. | 

wet with tears; see 
Notes. 

^[5*Tnir=%n'jr 


??'9 

f^5«rcn'=f^*^; VHt. 

^3T ( ) R colophon. 

^?Tr-f^5.TT?f:, %•<:, 

( '?I.) to wake. 
( ^. ) K-\^, to 
dive, to sink. 

%f^aT=|l, ^•Y?. 

-5gJT3ir ( « ) K-\'S, eye¬ 
brow. 

( 5TO) «•?<:, destroyed. 
¥r«njr-Passive base of ^ 
( Wt. ) t‘R^. 

#Tarn[=iqiirf^ », see Notes. 
«IfT ( Hrfi ) devoted. 

ti-^Y, devotion, 
master. 

iTtrur ( ^inor) Vy<', move¬ 
ment. 

nm ( vi^ ) ^.^Y, your 
honour. 

) l-?Y, a pious 
or virtuous person. 

) y*Yc*?, 
a man of pious intention. 

( *1^? ) ^'Y^, defea¬ 
ting, surpassing. 

a pot. 

war ( ilFT ) VH, region. 






( ■sng ) see the 

Notes. 

( servant. 

filled. 

f5rn( W) a bee. 

a 

swarm of bees. 

33T ( arm. 

59T»T serpent. 

53i?T?:(w^^) chest. 

arm-creeper. 

) K-^o, to be, 
to become. 

) R-v^, 

the earth. 

)• ^-v, surface 
of the earth. 

a priest. 

^ mucli. 

^ ) l-n, king. 

^ Qm) V Hv, surface of 
tlie earth. 

an orna¬ 
ment. 

;^r3T ( ) ^v^, hood or 

the body of a .serpent. 
#ff (a serp¬ 
ent. 


H3T ( hilarity, 

vanity. 

JT3I t'H*? deer;-^®^, 
moon. 

In[55^ .see the Notes. 

m.) to 

darken. 

*ni*T (>2^ ) a tabor. 

JT^' (^l) gentle, mild. 

tender. 

*T^ ( 5f ^ ) \ •v«, a name 
of Krsna. • 

H3?: \ ^,a peacock. 

( HR ) path. 

fI^g5C(H?ER:) , jealousy. 

( H«I ) ^'VR, centre;- 
(^l«#l), standing in 
the centre. 

( R. ) K-^°i to 
think, to consider. 

UM’TtT a 

jewelled pot. 
qf&raT^T ( 

lustre of jewels. 

(h%5j)^vy, pleasing. 

desire. 
) VH?, sun. 







see Notes. 

iTrS39| ( head. 

IT^?T3T (w^) emerald, 

ff^ar ( Tll5q^) a flo¬ 
wer, a garland. 

goose. 

Hfl533IJTr<iT ( >i?WR ) K-\^, 

being crushed. 

JRTR an emerald. 
JrfeoT glossy, 

soft. 

JT^fwFwt ( 

glorious, 

^n, great. 

*T5T3t'UT K-l\, a 

great person. . 

V^v, a big I 

hall. I 

H^ar (nfl^f) worship- ■ 

ped, decked. 

*Tft^^3T ( ) 

bdellium. 

a I 

liquor-club. | 

*T^ \'RR, sofa, dias. 

y*vo, sweet. 

*T155 lovely. 


) ^V<;, fleshy, 
heavy, loaded. 

ITT*Tr ( ’IRT, flt? ) 

( flrj ) V H, mother. 
*IT3^ ( R53S ) mater¬ 

nal uncle. 

I a 

proud lady. 

( R? ) l*n, mother. 
(R^*nR^) R-?, 
bearing or wearing a 
garland. 

Hrf^ai ( a gar¬ 

land-maker. 

ftr ( nt, 

fawn-eyed lady. 
fflt| (JJB ) K'%, dainty, 

sweet. 

in measured words, in 
short. 

(ftR) preten¬ 

ded appearance. 

the 

sun. 

filler ( a 

couple. 

VH<i) mutually. 






IRo. 


) V'*?, a bud. I 

9^( a name j 

of Krsna. 

g^r ( ), infa- 

tiiation. 

gr|(i%;R-^^,fist. I 
gor-flq,or?rt (^.) ^??,i 
to think, to under.'tand. j 
gT% ( # ) Vvo, form. I 
gT% ( ) release. | 

giT ( 5*^ ) see the I 

Notes. 

gf^3T (gi'^^r ) happy. 

a cloud. I 

g^ ( ) y.? price. 

gf^mT?=gwirf^ 
gf^ron^=gwng, y*".^. I 

g5(w)^ mouth, face, i 
g?55 ( Wt ) VH's, noisy. 
gST ( IPIT ) in vain, 

gt^^i (g|g-?F) a| 

period of time. 

) K-'x\, girdle. 
iTt3T-ti^( ^i.) y-^. 

, liberation. | 

#rW (S^.I) pearh-gq, | 

pearl-string. j 

) head, j 

the top of anything. I 


Wtf^gsr ( top- 

region. 

( ’^ ) peacock. 

^ ^•?o, a ray 

of light. 

R‘^H, delusion. 

H-’A, see Notes. 

?:3T ( dust. 

?:3T3T ( ) R-'t, a wash¬ 

erman. 

^STofi- ( night. 

?:? ( ) ^•Y<i, love sport; 

exertion of.... 

?::? ( the sun. 

) y-^, a 

protector. 

a soldier on guard. 

^OT ( ari'rq ) V'lfoja forest. 
Vy<;, blood. 

?:^aTT3P: ( ) H-y’, 

ocean. 

TW ( ) ^- ? ?, attractive. 

5OTI^y*^ ^,the mango tree. 

) a ray. 

) ^^5 a chariot. 

secrecy, 

privacy. 









( wsr ) ?.-6, haste. 
?;i5rninJi (^san^w ) 
a Cakravaka bird. 

^3T ( ?ijt) glow, hue. 

aline, row. 
^T«W5*T ( R-?, the 

royal roful. 

^CT3T5nift (?i3nqr^) 
royal residence. 

^'V, a beautiful dam- i 
sel. I 

^n*«( a ; 

ray, a heap or mass. 
R«F^ ( a star. | 

course, j 

way, method. -»nWl 
(those 
that follow the course 
or wav. 

(51% ) R'VV, light, glow. 

atree 

^ ^ injured, 

broken. 

^^-5^ ( «ll. ) to weep, 

to cry. 

^-5H( ( to Stop. 

( 50 ) angry. 

^ dam; 

see Notes. 


) ^‘V, a line. 

dsTTorsir ( ) i -\ k , 

pleasing. 

«*n, bank. 

55 

^S^F^ni ( 55^01 ) see 

Notes. 

55WT-^*I^ ( >^I. ) ^^V5, to 

stick, to follow. 

^5^ ( 3^)11) ^ , wealth, 

glory. 

^ (qf0) ^•<J, stick. 

( ®clT) creeper. 

55f (553) light. 

55iX? ( 3 :^ ) ^‘V?, hum- 
i Hated. 

see Notes. 

^VT (?5ivi) obtaining, 

finding. 

SW-55^(^r) «*?v. 

(i^h) ,besmeared. 

(«n.) see 

Notes. 

I^3T ( world. 

^3?or (am) ^H?, eye. 

^3I0T (^m) R-U, aword. 
^^»Tor (^3t-f3i^) yard 
of the cowpen. 





the 

cowherd woman. 

(351^) \-%o, a 
Vraja lady. 

gtjr^T (^%3Er) K'^R, the cow- i 
herd chief. ! 

grafi speech,sta- j 

ternent; see the Notes, i 
gf^3rr(^f5l^?T) woman | 

(D. 5[^) R*?, a gar-1 
ment; see Notes. ! 

W5I3T (^^41) a turret. | 

^ang? ) Wc, I 

submarine fire. j 

gf^ai (gf^) turned. I 

a terra of address; | 
see the Notes. j 

^3 ( ^3^) body. I 
^?inT (oRr) a garment, i 

(^9l%) R* ^ o, an abode. | 
WJ5rg'3T obe-1 

dient, devoted. j 

wg(^)y-v?, a maiden, j 
3rf^=5!n^g ^vo. j 

y*^^, group. 

(’^l. ) ^, to go. 

chest. 

) a-<i, a boy, 

\-n, lov¬ 
ing, affectionate. 


SfsgreS^iiT ( ^RcJisgi^ 
see the Notes. 

affection. 

thunderbolt. 
(<qi, ) VH^. 

arfr^ (^.) y'<i, to- 

congratulate. 

^ooT (qpJt) wild, 
gra (^) Vn, face. 

VKK, see Notes. 

^ ) i’% object, 

thing. 

^'T (^ 3 ) ^‘V^, a rampart, 
grwif god of 

love. 
q^ETTai^R 

a grammarian. 

(^e 5^) y-?^, a cow¬ 
herd. 

beloved. 

( ^ ) Va?, crooked. 

crooked¬ 

ness. 

barren. 

(’^t.) ] vn, 

to fade. 







grr®r ( ^5^ ) disputa¬ 

tion. 

^a? ( sqR disguise, 

arrat (^ ) ^■x's, wind, 
srrar ( ^ ) speech, 

marn^ar ( 

noisy. 

( ^2 ) R’\°, a garden. 
^r%3TT ( en¬ 

closure, settlement, 
arrart?: ( cane 

creeper. 

refractory, un¬ 
favourable. 

( ^W+3Tf% ) %-R'^, 

left eye. 

^T»T^(^R^It) ^?<i, per¬ 
versity. 

arwr a beautiful 

woman. 

mfi^arr ( ) R-tv, 

adverse. 

^rf^ar ( a 

cloud. 

erm^Tf a cloud. 

( aaiici engaged. 

f^arar (bloo- 


^aif ( f§R«i) clever, 

f^arcqg ( the 

path of the sky. 

f^ar^ ( ) H-Vi desti¬ 

tute of. 

t^3T€i-(^^g^ ( ^r.) ^?o» 

to bloom. 

blooming. 

(^«) 

spread. 

t%aTm ( ) K‘%Ky 

shining. 

T%aDTr%-f^f^Pcf, 
see the Notes. 

T^aftar ( 

separation. 

f^ar M-’W, ex¬ 

change. 

) ^-v^, 

feat of valour, 
fr u gal ( afiaiR ) 
seeing, meeting. 

? H, wound¬ 
ed. 

f^rWT ( ^1851 ) V^, seeing. 

) ? H,man¬ 

gling. 


ining. 







( f^l ) ?.*v, the 
body, figure. 

^-v^, impact. 

(lis- 

play. 

cf) ii*v, 

rendered pale. 

f^rsTTf?: ( (%?n^ ) 
a Vidyadhara, or one 
who has Vidyas. 

(^f^) curv¬ 

ed, bent 

^v^, light¬ 
ening. 

) V^V, 

possessed of lightening. 

) VH^, a 
name of Kriina. 

% (f^ ) y-VY, spreading. 

^f^3T ( ^8(W ) 

pervaded. 

(ifg ) ^-W, rains. 

( ^2 ) y**^, a voluptu¬ 
ary. 

( D. 

fierce; see Notes. 

( f^'-JcT ) y*H, see 
Notes. 


ROIWT(^JIH) VfH, bent 
down. 

^-Y ^. 

({^5) \'Rl, awake. 
(lf^) y-'*, see Notes. 
RoftST (fMlcr)^-fH, modest, 
polite. 

) 

chest of Vi?nu. 

^oftaroF (1^^ ) re¬ 
moval. 

('qr.) to 

spread. 

R??W: ( fttcl? ) ^ exten¬ 

sion, prolixity. 

fqf^oT VHK, 

extensive. 

cruel, pitiless. 

(l%5[55»Vl) y-^'i, 

trecliery. 

f^ctRWT*!! ( 

deceipt, trechery. 

RiT 3T (f^) V\o, great 
vanity. 

f^ffST ( l%*ra ) VS°, an 
enemy. 

(’^i.) 

«JI.) VyK, to 

forget. 





terminable. 

hanging. 

(f^q) y*^, loss, i 

expre.sse(l. 

(^FT%qq) y-vo, i 
sport, amusement. i 
( {sTf^ ) > Opened. ■ 

(<^) poison, i 

R^SST ( o, topic, ; 

territory. ' 

f^^3T V? ?, bright. | 

to take j 

leave. i 

{gr^flirsT () l* n, j 

sent, despatched. j 

(D. ^.?o, 

bloomed. 

uneven, unfair, 
see Notes. | 
the I 

god of love. i 

f^5(^fllg) spe¬ 

cial, specified. 

(1^^) an 

arrow. 

Bf^oiT ( D. 

sorrow. 


n'*. 

( pale, 

contracted. 

R^ot ( 

washing away, purifi¬ 
cation. 

y-^Y. 

^55 ( 1^55 ) in¬ 

operative. 

wealth. 

T%fraT=I%fiq having 

abandoned. 

^-Y^. 

MfRrCr ( ) y*Y5^, 

night. 

a posi¬ 
tive instruction. 

fate, 

destiny. 

% ( ) moon. 

bloom- 

ing. 

?, pros* 

polity. 

('qr.) ?•?, 

to adorn. 

) V'ac, 

earth. 

y*^Y. 




^55 ( ^ per¬ 

turbed. 

sftssr ( ^ shame. 

^^5iTT ( 

street. 

M ) %'R^, road. 

^ gi’a r C T ( ^^nCi) 

i?T ( frl ) Stalk. 

party, group. 

i??: (a group. 

5^3T y*^^, a god. 

f^ra<iT ( ) \'\o, 

name of a park; see 
Notes. 

hatred. 

^anr bank. 

( ’^l. ) ^•'^) to 
pass, to proceed. 

?=T3|-5ft ( ’^11. ) y.Y ?, to lie 
down. 

^3T ( 513 ) ^-W, hundred. 

^3T ( himself. 

^3?:5.( 515:2 ) a cart. 

^aror (55513 ) one’s 

own people. 

^I3T^iiT ( ) V^, com¬ 

passionate. 

always. 


(35JiraRf) 

see Notes. 

^ (5rg) y*^o, a boasnake. 
^®«^=5(55c[, 

) k-5^, a 

good poet. 

^5ri:»ir-5t^ ( 51. ) to 

be able. 

^5staft (3 iM) Vy^, 

witness. 

^=?**T ( ^ ) ^•Y's, heaven. 
^ true, 

surely. 

e^(55'-^) \-R\, clear, 
brilliant. 

) vn, 

voluntarily. 

( D. e^SPUi,) 
similar to, like. 

?n%3T ( 355 [ 55 : ] )^-^^, 
with a string. 

353(3) ?•?<>, imme¬ 
diately. 

gfolsT ( 5r%: )R'KRf slowly, 
gradually. 

( 9 ^) VyK, ready, 
prepared. 

?n«JT5-^i5R; ( ^1. ) ?•={?, to 
be ready, to prepare. 





^j% ( 5rf^ ) ^* ? V, power. 

an enemy. 
g^«rsr ( colle¬ 

ction, multitude, range. 
^ ( 5l5c?) ^.Yo, word. 
^1^55 (3ai|?5 ) a tiger. 

(wr.) R-\?, to 

pacify. 

( ?miH ) y* colophon, 
ended. 

( ?m?cT) K-\%, whole, 
all. 

see Notes. 

^m%3? (?rin?#tJT) ^ ^, see 
the Notes.' 

y-?^, memorable. 
^3rniT-gn?^ (’qr.) l-W, 
to hear. 

W3W ( twrnn ) 

meeting. 

^nn^5c(wi5^) ^Y<i, ex¬ 
hausted . 

^mi^(eura?) an¬ 

xious, afflicted. 

dis¬ 
turbed, agitated. 

to pull. 


j ^mror-^rnR^ («rr,) 

: to begin, to undertake. 

I VII. ) R*?^. 

(vri. ) to 
burn, to enkindle, 
breeze. 

^gf|3T ( ggRqcf) »- ris¬ 
ing up. 

see Notes. 
y*v<;, autumn. 
^ (?R^) R-M, a lake. 
^?:3T y•=?^, autumn. 

I (mw) y-5^?, a shelter. 
(5Rra ) a bow. 
?erikT (as?r) similar, 

like. 

^kk(51%) R-?o, body. 
efTk(5n(l^) \-U, the 
embodied being, people. 

( WI3IWIZ ) VR ?, 

lotus-plantation. 

lotus plant. 

a lotus. 

^5 ( ) ^^^, moth. 

) 5t*^o, an arrow, 

dart. 

(-^srar) R-K's, praise. 
^T5r ( «^ ) ear. 






once. 

(?^5r) self- 

dependent. 

^ (m) a hare. 
^TT% ( 5ritPi) R*? o, moon. 

( ?riR3 ) opera¬ 

tive, effective. 

) «-?^, thou- j 
sand. I 

)\'\\ \ 

the sun. | 

( gvtr ) an asse- j 

inbly. I 

^5n%3i ( I 

honoured, respected; see 1 
Notes. i 

5gr%rT(OT?5T)R‘^v, reflected, j 
( 5rf ) ?-Y couch. I 
) y‘VV, j 

oppressive. 

rubb¬ 

ing. 

R* <«, evening. 
(H?«qR{JT) V?K, 
glow of twilight. 

?tRt) pacified. 

) V'l, a line, 

array. 


?T?rT=awr5 

53^ (?n^) vehement; 

y*^^, copious. 

53^ VSt,chariot. 

^3T (etaaii,) now. 

^STT (^) wealth, 

glory. 

^rqan^-^iiTOi, (qi.) 
to shine. 

(951^ ) \-RK, now. 
#1^ ^Y<^, contact. 

( «inH) ^•'3, reached. 

^ to 

crush, 

tpfjrorgfr ( 

fullness. 

(qi.) Vk, to 
reineraher, to meditate. 

(qi.) , 

to remind. 

( ^>WR^ ) V^t^, 

reminiscent. 

origination, 

accrual. 

^*«IK wealth, 

g'el^JTST ( 

rolling, moving, 

respect¬ 

fully. 






€ITtr4 ( ) Vv^, 

proudly. 

^flT ( ^ ) ^-VY, dark. 
55 ITIT 55 ( ) Vv ?, dark. 

^aT( 5 [FR^) autu¬ 

mnal. 

?rp:^r% (^inrsgfjf) 
variegated skin. 
^?i?:lr?RpjTT (gR%^ )'•?<:> 

a lotus-eyed lady. 

audacity. 

with. 

«Tfr ( 3 ETP?rf ) «-vH, a 
branch. 

the 

best, excellent. 
f«®r () R*?®, white. 
f« 3 ? 3 T ( ) v?», a 

garment- 

, atta- 

cheH, affectionate, loving. 

(?>?) love, 

affection. 

r%c ( ) R’£, head. 

( »ft ) ^•‘ 1 , Lakshmi, 
the goddess of wealth 
and prosperity. 

( ftjg ) «*Yo, uni¬ 
ted, attended. I 

% 


(-w^) a verse, 
(f^g) ^‘V^, young one. 

peak. 

fesT ( flame. 

fire. 

flrfl: ( Riil!S<) peacock, 
i raSR ( ) ^r^, seethe 

Notes. 

( ftse ) ■?• n, touched. 
TH’a (re^) sprinkled. 

^<T3ItR3TT ( ) 

an artisan. 

( D. ) «-Y^, a 

pearl-oyster. 

chain. 

^raT^-%=^g,( «II. ), «-t. 
f%»T ( ^ ) R-?®.a peak; 

y*Yo, a horn, lute. 
f^ST (f^l| ) ^‘Vo, a lion. 

) «-n, cold. 

^3T^: ( mist, 

spray. 

( 5fTa?! ) cook 

( 5^ ) ^-Y, head. 

( sifl^ ) 
multitude of hoods. 

^3T ( 5^5 ) parrot. 

^[3101 ( gsfq ) a good 


man. 








(§w) V^, fortunate, 
V<i, for a blessed. 

long time. ( §*«l ) nectar. 

( sfnit ) I ( ^n. ) 

tender. | to appease. 

^3^2 ( ) l*YS, hidden. | men 

) l*Y'»j dry. ! of intelligence; see the 

( ?^ ) y-Y5(, the sun. 1 Notes. 

^«r#:9[ ( ) v?^, i gsr ( )V\=?, trunk, 

sun-stone. , ^ ?vs, loveli- 

«n.) to hear, j ness, beauty. 

) V?, the I ^4 ) R-Yo, the sun. 
stage manager. | ^qRWjrr ( g^^qt ) K-^R, 

H well- i the river Yanmna. 

spoken word. i ^sr ( perspira- 

^'7?r=?qq<ky*\«. i tion. 

having | volu- 

lovely brows. I ntarily. 

a good ; ( j^?n ) ^.>:o, bed. 

man, or god. ^ofr ( M ) y-^s, a line, 

^ ( g? ) y-'^-i, heroic. row. 

(5^ ) (^) VHS, according 

stial tree. to pleasure. 

(ipPl ) ^•'1%, frag- ( ^5( ) a chaplet, 

rant; y*^^, the celestial crest. 


cow. ^3T ( sorrow, 

^cl«iai (gqof ) ^.y^, gold. grief. 
g3^-5g[ ( qi. ) Vk, to hear. 

(3*>) l-k^ auspicious. #rf^»r V? k, blood. 





the region of hips. 

%ffT55 ( gf^m ) 

tender. 

^«Tf (^) l-U, frag- 
rant. 

(#R) 

palace. 

) V? love¬ 
liness. 

beauty. 
)«•?"> cha¬ 
rming. 

S 

5IRK-3T%(^. ) to 

call. 

( f3 ) force. 

5rc«l^ (ffeN) the 

elephant driver. 


\U 

(??il5r)v^'t,wretched. 

V, palace. 

lion. 

carried. 

fRwTT^ (an 

emerald. 

1555%^ ( D. ^1551155) 
loud noise. 

fire. 

TfSTar ( 5^^ ) heart. 

T^nf^ai 
fire. 

^ (10 a-vS, modesty. 

f#' (3Tfiig<3) to¬ 

wards. 

%55T sport. 

to be, to 

become. 



TRANSLATION 


CANTO ONE 

1. The Lord (Vispu), the spouse of Laksmi, who has a chaplet 
of peacock-feathers, who is honoured by the side-glances of 
loving Gopis and who has himself become the [ adopted ] son of 
Ya^oda, adorns the settlement of cowherds. 

2. O wise people, do you receive the story of his slaying of 
Kamsa, which, in fact, is pleasing like nectar and which I narrate 
ever clinging to the feet of teachers, [ and being J urged by the 
quality of devotion. 

3. Now, once upon a time, when the elder brother of Gada 
(i. e„ Kmpa), accompanied by his elder brother (i. e., Balarama), 
was strolling in the yard of the cowpen where there were ladies 
engaged in milking the cows in the evening, he sees the son of 
Gandini (i. e.> Akrura) approaching him in front. 

4. [ Akrura ] who was paying homage there seeing the (parti¬ 
cles of) dust on the ground marked with [ the signs of ] lines, 
chariots, conchs, lotuses and banners; whose body was covered 
with horripilation, was wet with tears of joy and was blooming; 

5. who was blinking his eyes at every moment in meditation; 
who had placed his folded hands on his head that was bending; 
and who was coolly meditating on the flashing self that was in 
front of him and that possessed infinite wonders. 

6. Nothing from outside disturbs an individual who greatly 
experiences the happiness [of the realization] of the great Brahman, 
who does not see the range of objects round about him, who 
does not hear the loud noise that is set out [ round about him j, 

7. who is weeping for a moment and laughing now and then, 
who is standing breathless like a pillar for a moment and who is 
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walking about for a moment, and who is talking aloud for a? 
moment and who is [ standing ] with the mouth closed as if 
through vanity. 

8. That ocean in the form of Acyuta, who was adorned withr 
circles of foam in the form of strings of pearls that were heaving 
and clashing as he was happily strolling with hurried steps, rises 
up to receive him (i. e., Akrura) who was like a river flowing 
towards him. 

9. Taking him by the lotus-like hand, the son of Devaki (i. e.^ 
Krspa) leads him home, inquires about his health, offers him 
dainty meals, and further speal<s something [ thus 1 : 

10. '' O Akrura, looking at you (who are) an affectionate 
relative (of mine), my mind has become bloomed [ witli joy J. 
Ah! is this surprising that the Kairava-lotus immediately blooms 
when the moon has arisen? 

11. [ Akrura addresses Kmpa:] "'I tliink, strong as you are, 
you live somehow with (your) splendour eclipsed, in fact, by the 
outshining lustre of the king of Bhojas (i. e., Kaiiisa) like lamps 
by day (with their light eclipsed by the outshining lustre) of 
the sun.’' 

12. [Krspa says:] Inasmuch as those parents of ours are 
undergoing imprisonment, though [ we ] the two sons are safe 
[' here 1, people are saying: ‘ Surely, to have no son is better than 
having a bad one'." 

13. “ How can we abandon even these [ foster- ] parents who 
nourish our bodies and who are affectionate like our mother and 
father ? Will not great men detest those that follow the way of 
the cuckoo in this world ? " 

14. '' Or there is no need of too much talk. Will you tell [ us ] 
what is the occasion for [ your ] arrival ? " After saying this, 
Madhava (i. e., Krspa) stops, for pious men talk in measured 
words. 
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15. Hari (i. e., Krspa) is addressed thus by Kamsa’s messenger 
whose character is pure and whose head is bent [ respectfully ] : 

^ To have an excellent and agreeable audience with yourself is the 
special purpose of our arrivar. 

16. You whom search for long even the great ascetics that have 
cast off [ worldly | attachment, that travel along the path of the 
Vedanta [ philosophy ] and that labour hard in the practice of 
Yoga-exercises such as self-restraint etc., have been visible to me 
(lit., have come within the range of my sight) through my 
good luck. 

17. Victorious are my eyes by which is being tasted (i. e., seen ) 
your face which is an unique abode of the qualities of well-formed 
beauty, which is similar to the lucid full-moon and which is spark¬ 
ling with a smile. 

18. O Madhava, that the festival of seeing thy face eye to eye 
is prohibited by your maternal uncle who is, as it were, a mass of 
sin spreading' out, is indeed a i^erversity of fate. 

19. Indeed^ fate is pleased witii me now; indeed, there is a 
great accrual of merit to me that today I have been despatched to 
you on an important mission by that very king of Bhojas. 

20. O Madhava, listen what that maternal uncle of yours, who 
is ever agitated by fear, aims at: now he wishes to cheat even 
you who bestow on tlie world very great prosperity indeed. 

21. Verily tliat miscreant prepares himself now to crush you to 
destroy whom, of long arms. Pralamba, Ke^in and others were 
not able. 

22. O Lord of the three worlds, that wicked king, seated on the 
dais, conspires with Kumbhiraja and the Mallas to kill you [ after 
inviting you J with the pretence of bowfestival. 

23. Whatever that wicked king told me in private, having called 
me [ to himself 1, you hear that as well: O Akrura, quickly go to 
Gokula and further talk to those boys, Rama and Ke^ava [ tlius J 

24. In a big hall at Mathura, guarded by the arms of the king 
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of Bhojas, the consecration of a bow is being celebrated; if you 
have any curiosity to see that, then come along and attend 
the festival. 

25. I>et that Nandagopa also, accompanied by friends and rela¬ 
tives, come quickly to my abode; I have great eagerness to see 
you [ all ] ” : thus it was all pronounced by him. 

26. Such is the (outward) form (lit., body) of this affair 
wherein, indeed, breathes the [ spirit of I fraud. O son of Nanda, 
you may or you may not go : it is not for the messenger to per¬ 
suade or dissuade. 

27. The son of Rohipi (i. e., Balarama) speaks to him (i. e., 
Krspa) thus ; ' O brother, [ my ] curiosity gets excited (lit., 
starts), because there is a bow-festival; and it gets damped (lit., 
vanishes), because it is an occasion for treachery : [ so ] the fixity 
of my mind is divided 

28. [ Then ] these words are uttered by Vanyamalin (i. e. 
Ki*^ia): O destroyer of Pralamba (i. e., Balarama), away with 
(this) meaningless conjecture; it is only for the ill-behaved (lit., 
those tliat are ready for unworthy acts) that there are enemies. 
Whence is [ there ] any fear for us who are following the path 
of duty ? 

29. Well, if an ordinary man were to act rashly, indeed he 
would himself come by his ruin. Is not a swarm of moths, which 
is out to swallow a burning flame (lit., enkindled fire), burnt down? 

30. No one, whose ways are crooked and full of vanity, can 
dare touch us who are of pure character. Tell ( me ), can the 
darkness of night darken the brilliant clusters of stars in the sky ? 

31. The strength of arms of one who is full of the pride of his 
anns becomes manifest only in the midst of enemies. Does even 
the multitude of the flames of fire bum by itself without fuel ? 

32. Now, we will all set out together taking the lead of the 
chiefs of Vraja without being confused, with poles and pots, and 
mounted on carriages; let the king of Bhojas (i. e., Karhsa) 
be honoured,” 
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33. [After] speaking thus, the son of Devaki (i. e., Ki-spa) 
gets into the chariot with Balarama (lit., one who has a plough in 
his hand); and suddenly by his side the son of Gandini (i. e., 
Akrura ), with reins between his fingers [ gets into the chariot ]. 

34. Happily spending the night, himself sleeping in the palace¬ 
like chariot itself, Madhava started [ on his journey ] early in the 
morning accompanied by Nandagopa and others that had gathered 
together [ there J. 

35. Then, hearing the report of Krspa’s (lit., one whose banner 
is marked with the eagle) departure, unbearable to the ears, the 
Gopis, who are afraid of separation, begin to lament with their 
words broken by the water of tears trickling as for as necks. 

36. Alas! doubly cursed are we, the cowherd ladies 1 What 
grace is there in Nanda’s home without Nanda-prince, as on the 
head of Sambhu without the crescent moon (lit., young or not 
fully grown moon) and as on the chest of Vispu without the 
Kaustubha (-jewel) ? 

37. Alas! vdrily ridiculous is our heart which even now follows 
that cruel person who suddenly went away ruthlessly renouncing 
us who have no other patron. 

38. What shall we do here, | inasmuch as I the heart of young 
girls is fixed on a meritorious person ? [ For ] it is not possible 
to drag away a swarm of bees [ settled ] on a tree fragrant with 
fine flowers. 

39. Really Janardana is our vital life; the wicked person, by 
whom he was led away far off, came [ here ] verily as a messenger 
of the god of death and not as a messengei of Kariisa : thus you 
[ should J understand, O Gopis. 

40. The etymological formation of the word Akrura is necessarily 
[ made ] thus in is case: 'No one other than he is cruel {kruraY 
Just as the word A-ghora (i. e., non-terrible) denotes i^vara of 
terrible form, so we tliink [ with regard to Akrura as well ]. 

41. 0(Gopis), you remember [hereafter] only Hari’s figure 
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which has dark and delicate radiance like that of an emerald; 
which has peacock feathers adorned by his glossy hair; which has 
large eyes like blooming lotuses; 

42. which has the lunar orb [in the form 1 of its perfectly 
beautiful face (attended) with moonlight [in the form] of 
brilliant radiance of the flashing teeth; whose chest is ablaze with 
the lustre of the Kaustubha and the strings of bright pearls; which 
has a distinct mark of ( Sri- )Vatsa (on the chest); 

43. which is distinguished with extremely tender and creeperlike 
arms that surpass the beauty of the body of a serpent; whose hips 
are covered with a yellow garment which is hanging down from a 
golden belt that is overspread with the lustre of jewels; 

44. whose lotuslike feet are overspread with the lustre of the 
nails, are clear like the brilliance of tlie sky, and are red and 
radiant like coral; and which, for a moment, rouses tlie passion 
of cowherd girls by its side-glances lit up (lit., moist) with the 
pleasing smile. 

45. O beautiful girls, let not the various novel sports, which 
were indulged in by Janardana on the banks of Yamuna and 
which were vigorous on account of the crushing of beds made of 
fresh leaves of Nicula creepers, be forgotten. 

46. Wliere, in fact, stands as a witness that cane-creeper, 
growing on the bank, whose clusters of flowers are plucked, which 
is full of bees hovering round on the tips of bending stalks and in 
which are concealed the echoed notes of parrots. 

47. Where, as a matter of fact, the forest-trees, which have 
put forth (their) sprouts by [ reason of their ] tasting the nectar 
of the pleasant notes issuing from the hollow of Mukunda’s flute, 
ward off the summer heat for us, though [ they are ] withered by 
the heat of conflagration. 

48. Where the sylvan breezes, which are moist and cool on 
account of the contact with the waves of Yamuna (lit., the 
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daughter of Kalinda) and which are loaded with the pollen of 
lotuses, act the part of fans for us who are sick with fatigue. 

49. Where the clouds hanging on the slopes of the mountain 
Govardhana and possessed of thunder and lightening are like 
companions who have accidentally come and who are bent on 
chasing away the vanity of us here. 

50. Where, for us, Vrndavana was an unique rendezvous; the 
moon himself, a jewel-lamp; the heap of the leaves of trees, a 
fresh bed; and the vernal flowers, the [ various ] ornaments. 

51. O young ladies (walking gracefully like elephants), that 
time is gone; let us bid farewell to [ our cherished J desires,, 
because the person, who was the root-cause of all the happiness 
and who was like a salve to the eyes of people, has gone away. 

52. When, indeed, vshall we see, for a moment, Kmpa’s lotuslike 
face which is shining with earrings that are dangling on the cheeks 
and have a clear hallo of light and whose pink lower lip is like 
a fully ripe Bimba fruit ? 

53. Surrounding [him I by these arms, when, indeed, shall we 
embrace his broad chest so as to crush the brilliant garland of 
wild flowers by the impetuous pressure of [ our ] sw^elling breasts? 

54. Rushing; forth with speed and behaving according to our 
desire, when, indeed, shall w^e drink the nectar of the lower lip of 
him (i. e., Kr^a) who is standing fearlessly in the heart of the 
rendezvous“bower and who is waiting ( for us ) ? 

55. Then that son of Gandini (i. e., Akrura), who came (back) 
at the instance of Mukunda, respectfully spoke something to those 
ladies who were lamenting thus and who were suffering from 
excessive sorrow at the separation from their beloved. 

56. O Abhira ladies, verily you are lamenting in vain being 
nervous and perturbed. How^ can that Hari, who is devoted 
to you, forsake you, [ who are J of tremulous eyes, even for 
a moment ? 

57. Being nailed by the arrows [ in the form ] of the side-glances 
discharged from the bows [ in the form 1 of your arching eye¬ 
brows, how can he waver [ in his devotion ] ? Now you should 
patiently bear his rash departure on an important mission. 
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58. Does not the moon, that sinks in the ocean [ early ] in the 
morning, come up [ again ] in the evening ? No more sorrow; 
for you, who are graceful, the return of a person who has gone 
away is not a rarity. 

59. Like lotus plants (waiting) for the sun who illumines the 
whole world and who expells the spreading mass of darkness, you 
wait for the return of him (i. e., Krspa ) who bestows the light 
(of knowledge) on all the people and who removes the mass 
of ignorance. 

60. That cloud 1 in the form ] of the messenger of Madhava 
appeases with extremely cool showers of water I in the form ] of 
words the flock of Cataki birds I in the form] of the party of 
Vraja ladies that was tormented by the hot summer [ in the form ] 
of the misery of separation. 

61. Then, at the dawning of the day, the son of Gandini (i. e., 
Akrura), immediately mounting the chariot occupied by Hari, 
acquires a rare and auspicious beauty pleasing to the rows of 
lotuslike eyes of men, just as KMyapi (mounting the chariot 
occupied by the sun acquires a rare and auspicious beauty which 
is pleasing to the beds of lotuses). 

62. Accompanied by the cowherd chiefs, Madhava, driving 
(lit., going) in a chariot that surpassed the wind by its speed, 
reaches the bank of Yamuna (lit., the daughter of the sun) where 
the Tamala trees on the slope are struck by series of waves similar 
to the rows of the peaks of Krspa-giri. 

63. That son of Gandini (i. e., Akrura), bathing in the waters 
of Yamuna, had his body bristling with hair-ends through surprise 
after seeing Vasudeva even [ in the waters 1 there like a reflection. 

64. Then, after crossing that [ river Yamuna J, that slayer of 
Madhu (i. e., Kmpa), who is pleasing and sweet to the young 
minds, enters the town, Mathura by name, accompanied by his 
party; and there, passing through the streets, he gives excessive 
pleasure to the ladies just as the moon to the night-blooming lotuses. 

Thus (ends) the First canto in the [ poem ] Kamsavaho 
composed by Rama Papivada. 
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CANTO TWO 

1. Now, VanamSlin {i. e., Kr^a) who was wearing a garland 
given by a florist and Musalin (i. e., Balarama) see a certain 
washerman going by the royal road and carrying a load of 
washed clothes. 

2. He was asked for clothes by the princes whose faces were 
charming with a gentle smile, [but] the vile servant of 
Bhojaraja, who was obstinate with excessive vanity, gets angry and 
speaks [ thus j : 

3. “ O boys, why are you thus talking about this {matter) 
which, indeed, cannot even be thought of ? What would not the 
black snake, which indeed bites even when threatened [ from a 
distance J, do when touched [ actually ] ? 

4. Not only that these clothes of Bhoja king, asked for [by you] 
will not be obtained, but also you | should j know that verily this 
itself would becpme, Alas, the cause of even your decapitation. 

5. Evidently the wretches invite (lit., experience) their own 
ruin by uttering‘unspeakable words. Do not the moths die in the 
fire by [ reason of their J possessing (wantonly) fluttering wings ? 

6. Welt, let it be, only once I [ may j put up with your boyish 
pranks; 1 but ] the king, who is devoid of [ any ] affection, would 
not tolerate these, if he hears them. 

7. After speaking thus bitterly, when he began to proceed simply 
laughing, all of a sudden the clothes were taken away by the 
slayer of Madhu (i. e., K«!pa) from his hands. 

8. Then the lord of Laksmi, suddenly injuring it (i. e., the head) 
by the points of his nails, knocks down the head of him (i. e., of 
the washerman) who was thinking of attacking him and who, 
with excessive anger, had hurriedly raised his hand armed with 
a stick. 

9. The soul of the washerman, becoming lighter than ever and 
having become pure on account of the washing away of its sins, 
enters into eternal light; and [at the same time] the pile of 
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clothes, becoming lighter than ever and having become pure on 
account of the washing away of its dirt, enters into [ the possession 
of] Vasudeva. 

10. With white robes put on, his body, which is blue like the 
Tamala tree and which is attractive with a shining girdle of gold, 
shines brightly, as does the peak of the Blue-mount, beautiful with 
its slopes bright with gold, on account of the rays of the moon* 

11. Then he sees a certain humpbacked lady whose appearance 
was attractive to the eyes though her slender body was bent and 
who was as it were the (bent) bow of Cupid. 

12. Going nearer, Hari asks her who was gradually coming (to 
him ) carrying in her hand a jewelled pot, full of saffron, that was 
foUowed by bees. 

13. “ O young girl of crooked glances (lit., eyes ), whence do 
you come, [ and ] how is it that your body is bent [ like this j ? O 
(you) of beautiful form, to whom are you slowly proceeding to 
give this soft saffron ? 

14. Then she speaks [ in reply ]: '' On me strongly works the 

adverse power of fate that has produced even in my body (that) 
crookedness which is known [ to exist ] in the heart of women. 

15.0 handsome one, [just] hear, I am a modest artisan 
residing in the king s harem; and I am going to the mansion of 
king Kamsa in order to give him | this ] saffron. 

16. Tender is this your body and L quite J fragrant is this 
saffron-paste; so let your honour alone accept this, because the 
meeting of the like leads to happiness."' 

17. Thus K^na and Rama, with (their) limbs fully anointed 
with the saffron given by her, glitter like Sinduvara tree with 
flowers and buds lit up (lit., being touched) by evening twilight. 

18. Slowly catching that lotus-eyed (woman) at her chin with 
his tender hand, K^pa then made that humpbacked lady straight 
with her moonlike face turned aside with obvious bashfulness. 

19. Just as the crescent of the moon, though curve in the 
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beginning, becomes full on the full-moon day; so she became at 
once full of the moonlight [ in the form ] of pleasant and delicate 
loveliness. 

20. After saluting Nanda-prince that had come too near her, the 
favm-eyed lady, who was carrying [in her heart] the dart ot 
love’s uneasiness, addresses (him) with words that had shaken off 
the fetters of bashfulness. 

21. ''0 illustrious one, can it be that the god of love, who has 
conceived hostility towards you, thinking that he is vanquished by 
this your superb physical beauty, is tormenting me because I am 
compassionated by you now ? 

22. I think, the god of love (lit., the god with an odd number 
of arrows) nowadays prepares (his) arrows with the flowers of 
poisonous trees; otherwise, how is it that with mild ones (i. e., 
arrows) my heart would be tormented (lit., burnt) and be led to 
infatuation by him ? 

23. 0 you of lovely form, with [your J side-glances, which are 
speckled [ black and white I like the variegated skin of a spotted 
antelope, oblige me whose mind is tormented by the terrible fever 
of Cupid and v/ho have been made helpless though a mistress of 
my own self, 

24. Your delightful image is reflected in (my) heart which 
[ consequently ] possesses a glossy and lovely grace of yellowish 
blue; with my jarlike breasts I [ would fain ] wipe off the saffron 
that resembles the glow of minerals on the Krspa-mountain.” 

25. Then Vasudeva spoke [ thus |: '*0 you with lovely brows, 

it is a very great audacity on your part; [ for ] you have taken 
away [ from me, i. e., you have anticipated j whatever words I 
wanted to say. 

26. Does the goose wait for courting words [ from the lotus 
plant ] under the semblance of the humming notes of bees issuing 
from [ its ] blooming lotus-mouths ? But [ on the contrary ] he 
[ makes ] advances towards the lotus plant as soon as he sees it. 
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27. O proud lady, I, who^ am occupied with an important 
business, have no leisure to embrace your jarlike massive breasts; 
it is only a man of leisure that can afford to indulge in love affairs. 

28. 1 shall come (back) as soon as I am free from the shackles 
of the king*s service: even that moon, whose appearance is 
screened by clouds, is not able to touch the water lily. 

29. And thereafter, let the sports desired by [ our J hearts 
extend over the nights bathed in moonlight like the utterances of 
gifted poets in the assemblies of appreciative people.’' 

30. Thus addressing that pleasant-looking lady and bidding good 
bye to her who was really satisfied [ by his assurance ], Kmna 
accompanied by his elder brother proceeded with his people, and 
gradually enters the royal residence. 

31. There, even the common people, whose curiosity bloomed 
at the sight of the dignity of the splendour of I their | glorious 
and extremely shining bodies, point out the path to him : whom 
do the meritorious not attract ? 

32. f Then J the enemy of Madhu (i. e., Krsna) enters the 
g^’'mnasium for archery which was lit up by the flames of jewel- 
lamps, in which clusters of garlands were hung on golden pillars, 
and which was full of the fragrance of bdellium and in.sense. 

33. Taking the bow that was decked with manifold fragrant 
flowers by (his) tender hands and stringing it immediately, he 
pulls it clasping it by the fist. 

34. No sooner the words of the servants, '' 0 boy, do not, do 
not touch that bow honoured by the king ” are heard, than the 
bow is broken by the slayer of Madhu (i. e., K^na). 

35. Is this thunder ? I But 1 whence f can there be ] a cloud ? 
Or is it indeed the roaring of the Man-lion that has returned ? 
Kamsa had Ms mind thus disturbed with hundi*eds of thoughts by 
[ hearing ] the sound of the crashing of the bow. 

36. Then Rama and Kmpa, fierce with anger, crush in a battle, 
with broken pieces of the bow, the soldiers on guard tliat were 
assailing and insulting [ them ] with harsh words. 
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37. When Vanamalin (i. e., K^na), like the sun, is shining, the 
minds of good people, like day-lotuses, bloom (with joy); while 
those of wicked people, like night-lilies, are contracted. 

38. Then the son of Devaki {i. e., Krsna), coming with Rama 
out of the gymnasium for archery and being gazed at (lit., drunk) 
by the eyes of young ladies, moves about visibly in the open space 
of the yard. 

39. Coming to the capital of the Bhoja king and looking with 
gratification at the royal residence, he gradually addresses Rama 
in detailed words and in a pleasant manner. 

40. Behold the sweetness of our town Mathura which is praised 
by the world and which drives away the chariot of the sun due 
to its stumbling against the domes of the series of jewelled palaces. 

41. With fingers [ in the form ] of fluttering flags on the hands 
1. in the form J of lofty banners raised aloft, this [ town ], full 
of pride, browbeats as it were the city of gods which is humi¬ 
liated by its prosperity. 

42. This [town], in which hosts of Apsaras in the form of 
town-ladies are playng on the open flats on the tops of palaces 
which possess the beauty of the golden mountain (i. e., Meru) 
and which (town ) stands in the midst of the ocean [ in the form | 
of the moat, itself assumes the glory of Jambudvipa. 

43. The region of the pavement, inlaid with crystal atones and 
blended with the rays of yellowish blue dwellings, reminds us here 
now of the streams of Jahnavi (i- e., Ganges) joined by Yamuna. 

44. Here I in this town ], without any apprehension, lovelorn 
ladies proceed [to meet their lovers], even by day, along the 
streets that are obscured by the splendours, black like darkness, 
flashing from pleasure-mounts made of black precious stones. 

45. Here, the sky being lit up (lit., besmeared) by tlie lustre 
of golden palaces, the Cakravaka-couples in the lakes, mistaking 
it (i. e., lustre) for the rays of the rising sun, do not get separated 
even pretty late at night. 

10 
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46. Here the masses of the splendour of the jewels on the 
ramparts, which emanate in the form of a circle and touch tlie 
sky, brighten for a while the luminous hallo of light of the sun 
and the moon. 

47. The heavenly breeze steals the pearls under the guise of 
the drops of perspiration on the moonlike faces of lovely women 
loitering in the round enclosures on the turrets of gates. 

48. Here [ in this town ], the youths, cohabiting with the 
moon-faced ladies in the interiors of moon-stoned dwellings, do 
not, indeed, experience the exhaustion of love-enjoyment even on 
the gloomy summer-nights. 

49. This [town of Mathura], with its head [in tlie form] 
of lofty palaces lifted up and with its eyes [ in the form ] of 
circular windows dilated, is, as it were, looking eagerly at the 
earth which has a girdle-band [ in the form ] of the ocean. 

50. Here, the young trees in the pleasure-grove perform the 
function of washing the feet of guests with the water [in the 
form ] of the trickling juice of flowers and make an inquiry about 
(their) well-being with the notes of cuckoos. 

51. Here, the breezes, loaded with the moisture of the lakes 
and charged with the delicious fragrance of lotuses, are indeed 
ever ready to allay the increasing sexual exhaustion of the couples. 

52. Here, in some places, the bees, which are swarming on 
the ground that is slimy with streams ! oozing ] from the fountains 
of the temples of constantly infuriate elephants, create the illusion 
of a pavement of (blue) sapphire stones: is it not so ? 

53. Here, the i)eacock dances, day to day, in some shelter which 
is constantly sprinkled over by streams of water splashing with 
a rustling sound as they issue forth from the channels of water-jets 
without any hindrance. 

54. Here, somewhere, is heard the sweet and loud sound of a 
tabor which is deep and [ therefore ] resembling the tluinder of 
clouds and which is a signal to tlie gesticulations of actors in the 
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midst of musical concerts that are displayed witli the observance 
of tempo. 

55. Do you hear, somewhere in the liquor-clubs, at the time of 
dance, the singing of maidens from the eastern countries which is 
vehement due to the effect of intoxication, which is charming, and 
w^hich resembles the sound [ issuing ] from the throat of a cuckoo. 

56. Yonder [ you ] hear the sound of the disputations of 
grammarians like this : [ some maintaining ] ' die sutra {anaci ca), 
which defines the (retrosi^ective) influence of a following letter 
(in duplicating the immediately preceding), is inoperative, because 
the substitute-letter has the same value as that of the original one’; 
[ while others argue J * it is operative in the matter of changes due 
to any letter’. 

57. This town of ours, which is (rendered ) resonant in some 
places by hosts of bards that are uttering panegyrics (lit., glori- 
ficatory verses), though seen for a long time, does not, indeed, 
f permit us to ] divert (our) eyes elsewhere. 

58. Are there no Gandharvas < songsters > here ? Are not the 
Vidyadharas <men possessed of various vidyas>, indeed, found 
(here) ? Is there not the fine party of Caranas < bards > (here) ? 
Are not the Kirhnaras < different people > triumphant (here) ? 
Is this not an abode of the gods < good people > ? Is not the 
great Indra < the king > tlie lord of it ? This charming abode of 
wealth which is glorious with the possession of religion is heaven 
itself (which is an abode of gods that is glorious with the 
Sudharman hall). 

59. Here, the beautiful ladies, whose passion is excited by the 
loud shrieks of the violently dancing peacocks that are full of eager 
longing on account of the splashing sound of rain-showers dischar¬ 
ged by massive and thundering clouds that are clinging to the 
peaks of pleasure-mountains, and who are affectionate (lit., w^et) 
with great attachment, though refractory in love, embrace (lit., 
cling to the necks of) [ their ] beloveds, closely and impetuously, 
bringing together (i. e., pressing ) the golden jars [ in the form ] 
of their swelling breasts. 
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60. Thus, when that son of Vasudeva (i. e., K;^na), after perso¬ 
nally summing up < drawing together >, at ease, hundreds of 
utterances < rays > detailed < far spreading > on account of the 
abundance of topics < vastness of regions >, approaches his 
residence, at that time the sun as well [ approaches j the peak of 
the western mountain. 

Thus (ends) the Second Canto in the 
[poem] Kaiiisavaho. 

CANTO THREE 

1. The sound of the drum, which is begun early in the morning 
and which is the Sutradhara that comes forth first at the commen¬ 
cement of the wrestling fight which is like a dart to the heart of 
adversaries, announces, as- it were, to the parties of bards, the 
passing of the [ appointed J time of awaking. 

2. The bardic party, constructing poetic compositions with words 
full of sentiment [ and hence •] resembling ( iva) the waking 
genius of a wise poet, gradually proceeds to wake up the sleeping 
lotus-eyed (Krsna). 

3. Hail! O blessed one, may the dawn, which is indeed the 
occasion for a happy waking and which is attended by restless 
swarms of bees that are [ as it were J the side-glances darted by 
the lotus-beauty, bestow good fortune on you, the preeminent one. 

4. This lord of night (i. e., the moon), seeing the prospect of 
the loveliness of your face outshining by the beauty of its eyes the 
darkness of his spot, has stepped away with stealthy steps [even] 
before your waking up. 

5. O descendent of Yadu, these stars of your eyes (i.e., pupils), 
on [yourj waking, will favour all the people; and behold, on 
account of them, those other stars [in the sky] (will) indeed 
quickly grow pale through [a sense of] shame. 

6. In the light of the moon the masses of darkness remain, 
indeed, somehow sheltered by the shade of trees; [but] now, in 
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the flash of the light of your moonlike face, they disappear suspect¬ 
ing their destruction. 

7. O blessed one, the sun has arrived hastily in order to touch 
with his rays (kara) the contracted lotus-face of the lotus plant which 
(face) is pale with the pangs of separation, even as you go to 
caress with your Angers the contracted lotuslike face of Radha 
haggard with the pangs of separation. 

8. O Mukunda, the rays of the moon, witli tlieir garments [in 
the form J of pleasantness dropped away unknowingly, have dis¬ 
appeared somewhere being afraid of the sun who has been for 
a long time preparing (himself) to rise, just as the soldiers of the 
enemy, being afraid of you who have been for long preparing 
( yourself) to rise, ( have disappeared somewhere with tlieir gar¬ 
ments dropping down unknowingly through fear ). 

9. Now that the night, tlie cause of separation, has vanished, 
the Cakravaka birds meet their mates, just as the good people 
meet the series bf your compassionate glances when their array of 
sins is pacified. 

10. Seeing a swarm of bees hovering within the slightly opened 
calices of lotuses. Oh, we remember your eye-pupil which is 
moving unsteadily within [ your J large eyes tliat are gradually 
opening as you wake up. 

11. This cluster of the rays of the dawn, which is reddish like 
the Bandhuka flower and whose glow is slightly blended with 
moonlight, captures our attention like your lower lip which is 
touched by the lustre of (your) very bright teeth resembling a 
string of pearls. 

12. O Krsaa, the emerald pavement, suffused with the reddish 
rays of the sun, shines like the (dark) region of your chest imprint¬ 
ed with the saffron from the massive and jarlike breasts of the 
cowherd girls. 

13. O Vasudeva, waking up (i. e., as you wake up) you too 
make the lotuses of your eyes bloom, [even] before the lotus-pool 
voluntarily opens (its) eyes in the form of [ lotus-] buds. 
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14. These *sun-stones, pierced by the rays of the sun, begin to 
emit heat: even the insignificant do not tolerate the display of 
others’ lustre, then what of great men. like you ? 

15. This red glow of twilight, [which is indeed] a stream of 
blood, flows forth from the frontal region of the mighty elephant 
[in the form] of darkness, which (frontal region) is wounded by 
the claws of the fierce (sphuta ) lion [in the form] of the sun 
and from which pearls [in the form] of stars are falling down on 
account of the mangling. 

16. The bee, leaving immediately the night-lotus bed which is 
closing (lit., sleeping), resorts to the day-lotus bed which is bloom¬ 
ing (lit., waking up), because, for one who has many beloveds, 
there is no hindrance anywhere in the matter of ever new love- 
sports, as in your case. 

17. The reddish mass of the sun’s rays causes the saffron-paste, 

(which was painted) on the large jarlike breasts of unchaste 
women coming out from [ their 1 lovers’ houses and which has 
been rubbed off by the chests of their beloveds, to look as if it has 
been applied once again. 

18. And further, this (mass of the sun’s rays), appearing in 
contact with the water of the (eastern) ocean, causes the suspicion 
of the bright submarine fire; and on the heads of elephants it 
intensifies the reddish hue of the vermillion powder. 

19. Surely, let this lustre of the sun, which looks like a piece of 
broken coral, freely flash on your sapphire-blue chest, so as tO' 
acquire the loveliness of the saffron mark left [there] by the 
massive breasts of that Laksmi. 

20. Behold this orb of the rising sun which is an ornamental 
coral ring on the ear of the lady [in the form] of the East, which 
is a thousand petalled lotus in the lake of the sky, and which is a 
dome on the jewelled palace [in the form] of the eastern mountain. 

21. Janardana, who is awake even before the out-pouring of 
suchlike eulogies of theirs, [then] leaves his bed: [for] the 
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lotus-plantation blooms first, and then indeed spreads out the 
cackling of the royal swans. 

22. Early in the morning, he, like the sun that pervades the 
region of the sky with the exuberance of the splendour of his 
brilliant body, becomes visible to all the people whose minds are 
intent on the aim of serving his feet. 

23. Then he proceeds towards the city-gate [after] saluting 
the twilight which is red like a blooming Japa flower, which 
looks like a maiden s lower lip red with betel-chewing, and which 
is reminiscent of the moonlike face of Radha. 

24. That Ki'sna, whose chest is beautiful with a dangling neck¬ 
lace, (while) following Balarama whose body has a snowy lustre, 
looks very well like a fresh blue cloud shot with [ a streak of ] 
lightening following the moon. 

25. Then throbs tlie left eye of his mother, who was afflicted 
with sorrow over many a day, and [so also] of the enemies like 
Kamsa and others who had resorted to trechery and of the athletes 
who were wretcf^d by nature. 

26. Rama and Krsna, who shone with the splendour of their 
costumes and with their manifold graces, gradually pass along the 
road which is decorated with glistening emeralds [ in the form J 
of the continuous brilliance of the side-glances of town-ladies 
standing on the turrets of palaces. 

27. At the gate, according to tlie king's command, Ambastlia 
tries to .stop by means of an elephant that lord (Krsaa) of irresis¬ 
tible valour like a person trying to screen the revered sun with 
the umbrella [ in the form J of his hand. 

28. That crooked-minded (Ambastha) urges on the eminent 
elephant, Kuvalayapida by name, whose huge tusks were hard like 
thunderbolt and who looked as if he were Airavata himself sport¬ 
ing on the earth. 

29. '' O naughty (lit., unrestrained) boys, why do you rush into 
the presence of this rutted elephant, that is the very yard of Yama's 
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house, to court (your) death? Get aside immediately:’' thus 
speaks the elephant-driver with vanity. 

30. ‘'If you do not turn aside the elephant, then he would not 
remain alive even for a moment:” after speaking thus, Hari, who 
is fierce in action, accompanied by his brother, began to over¬ 
power him. 

31. Dragging him (i. e., the elephant) with his arms, Mukunda 
disports turning round and round the elephant who was wet with 
streams of rut overflowing from his wounded temples and who 
had a snakelike chain fastened round his waist, as [ it was done J 
formerly [ with j the mount Mandara (which was wet with tor¬ 
rents of water rushing from its broken sides and which had a 
snake passing round its middle part). 

32. Then knocking down that enraged elephant who was indulg¬ 
ing in useless sport 1. in the form J of circular movement with his 
trunk formed into a ring, he (i. e., Krsna) strikes him with 
violent slaps on the temple that was swarmed with bees. 

33. When, in [course of I the sport, Hari clings to the earth, 
that great elephant, which pierces the ground [ in order to strike 
him 1 with the pair of tusks, is not able to pull out the same as it 
sinks there. 

34. Then Krsna, with his mind enraged, stepping within half a 
moment on tlie temple [ of the elephant J with the lef t foot, pulls 
out with both hands the pair of his tusks with [ their J root-bonds 
broken and loosened. 

35. When the great elephant falls down like the Black mountain 
that was tossed away with the wings broken by the thunderbolt, 
verily the globe of the earth trembles as if dislodged from the 
multitude of the hoods of ^sa. 

36. How long does the great elephant move voluntarily along 
the path trodden by Ambastha? Thinking thus Vasudeva sends, 
at that moment, [that] wicked Ambastha, indeed, along the path 
trodden by the great elephant. 
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37. Then Rama and Krsna, roaming in the residence [of 
Karhsa J, like sun and moon in the firmament, characterised by 
excessive heat and gentleness, bestow on some the blooming due 
to joy and on others fading [ due to sorrow I. 

38. All tlie people immediately achieve, according to their 
desire, the purpose of the existence of [ their 1 eyes, after seeing, 
to their satisfaction, those 1 Rama and Krsna 1 whose chests have 
rolling and brilliant sylvan garlands and who are sporting cariying 
the tusks of the great elephant in their hands. 

39. The faces of those, who bear hatred smouldering (lit., 
standing) in their hearts, become completely faded at that time: 
the forest-fire, present in the hollows of trees, ever fades (their) 
flowers, 

40. Then those well-accoutred athlete-fighters, who had pledged 
themselves to conquer the Yadu princes and who were directed by 
the vile king, go forth rapidly to attack them like wild elephants 
(that go forth to attack) the lion-cubs. 

41. Then both Canura and Mustika, who were awake and who 
shone with the sprouts of vanity as though sprinkled over by the 
shower of the glances of their master seated on an elevated plat¬ 
form, personally protect the entire army of Mallas. 

42. Canura, advancing towards the slayer of Kailabha (i. e., 
Krsna), proudly speaks thus: ''O son of Vraja chief, the king of 
Bhojas (just) waits here wishing to see your skill in the art 
of fighting. 

43. It is the king alone that is skilled in the science of aiohery, 
and it is the cowherd (i. e., yourself) alone that is expert in the 
technique of fight. In whatever (department) one makes exces¬ 
sive efforts in that one tecomes adept. 

44. How, indeed, can this competition with the wrestlers of 
great valour be difficult for you ? As a matter of fact, were not 
the Daitya heroes such as Pralamba, Kesi and others killed by you, 
[when you were] just a child? 
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45. Verily, therefore, both of you fight a duel, according to the 
regulations 1 of the duelj, with two wrestlers; let the Bhoja king, 
who is full of curiosity, know for himself the relative excellence of 
the strength of arms of us [ the fighting parties] 

46. Hearing his words thus, Kmna, being pleased, gets prepared 
and occupies himself with him [ in a duel ]; and Balarama (lit., 
the pestle-bearer) also, being enraged, [occupies himself in a 
duel J with Mustika by means of his fists hard like the impact of 
the thunderbolt. 

47. Theirs was a duel in which there was a mutual exchange 
of words harsh with reproach, in which arm-locks were being 
adopted, unfastened and dropping down, which was temble on 
account of the clear and shrill sounds of [ mutual J striking, and 
which agitated [ all J the three worlds. 

48. These [lighters], who drag with the pair of their hands^ 
the knees and shanks [of the opponents], whose limbs are broken 
and besmeared with blood in course of the conflict and by whose 
wild movements the circle of the earth was made to tremble, begin 
to display manifold feats of valour. 

49. “Alas! what hai'd-hearted (person) would impell the tigers 
to fight with the youngs of hares ? Let us go away, this is an 
unfair duel not to be witnesvsed'': so speak the good people at 
that time. 

50. Holding Canura by both of his feet, Krsna dashes him with, 
a crash on the ground; and similarly, in fact, his elder brother 
[strikes down] that wicked Mustika: [thus] both the wrestlers 
met their end. 

51. In fact so many wrestlers, that were fighting, were killed 
by the elder brother of Gada (i. e., Krsna); and so many, that 
were frightened, took to their heels: when the sun is distinctly 
arisen, even the planets are wiped (out of sight), then what of the 
swarms of fireflies? 

52. ‘'Let these boys, that are bitter by nature, be imprisoned 
per force, and let even these cowherd parties be killed violently 
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know tliat these deceitful ones would destroy you, if they are let 
loose ”: thus speaks the king of Bhojas at that time. 

53. That Kr^na, who desti'oys the sufferings of those that are 
devoted to him (vinata-arti-bhanjana), assails that Kamsa who 
possessed a wicked intention, who was crooked by nature, who 
was terrible like a black serpent and who was seated on a plat- 
form, just as the lord of birds (i. e., Garuda), who destroyed the 
sufferings of Vinata, attacks a terrible black serpent that has 
excessive poison and that is crooked by nature. 

54. No sooner Kamsa gets up holding the sword and shield in 
both of his hands and begins to strike him, than the destroyer of 
Madhu (i. e., Krsna) forcibly makes him fall on the ground from 
the elevated seat within a moment. 

55. Jumping on his chest which was moist with the sandal- 
paste on the broad region of the breasts, that Krsna, sword in 
hand, quickly so cuts the bone and fat that the king becomes 
I. merely 1 a legendary remnant. 

56. Pitilessly dragging his body, which is sprinkled with blood 
coming out of the mouth, that eagle-bannered (Krsna) attains, 
according to bis pleasure, the pacification of I his I enmity at that 
moment: verily anger agitates the hearts of even the great. 

57. At that time a shower of flow^ers from the celestial trees 
(viz., Kalpavrksa), which is noisy with the murmers of series of 
hovering bees and which is let down by the hands of gods, falls 
from heaven on the head of the lord of Laksmi (i. e., Ki-sna) 
which is decorated with peacock feathers that are flashing in the 
glossy and thick locks of hair. 

58. Apparently the heavenly nymphs, with mutual jealousy, 
dance voluntarily in the finnament; celestial drums, excited by 
heavenly breezes, sound deeply; and the earth is full of loud 
sounds of the furious, outbursting and joyful trumpeting of the 
party of quarter elephants with the streams (of rut) from the 
fountains of their temples let loose (lit., burst). 
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59. Then the eight youngest brothers of (that) king, who were 
uppermost in harsh horselaugh etc., though wicked and enraged 
in thought, joined the company of gods on account of their being 
killed by Vistarasrava (i. e., Krsna). 

60. Thus, the sun [ in the form J of Mukunda, whose splendour 
is beneficial, who has driven away the darkness I in the form] of 
enemies by the sunshine [in the form] of the excessive valour of 
the wealth of his arms, who is a [ great ] hero, and who is preemi¬ 
nent in spotless virtues, makes the multitude of lotuses [ in the 
form ] of the minds of wise people fully blooming in this world. 

Thus (ends) the Third Canto in the 
[ poem J Karhsavaho. 

CANTO FOUR 

1. And afterwards, the cloud [in the form] of Krsaa verily 
sprinkles with the showem of (his) beautiful (lit., the wealth of) 
side-glances the living world that was being burnt by the pressure 
of the summer-heat [ in the form ] of the valour of arms of the 
Bhoja king. 

2. When the king Kamsa went to destruction, gi'eat satisfaction 
pervades the minds of people, just as a party of swans ( occupies ) 
the beds of lotuses, when the rain-cloud has fallen down (in the 
form of rain). 

3. Then the highborn ( and virtuous) girls move about openly 
and freely without any fear of (their) pure conduct being molested, 
just as the moon’s rays being free from (tlie tyranny of) darkness 
spread out openly and freely. 

4. Then, though pleasant in the evening, the night, terminable 
as it is, causes pain to youths, because they are desirous of 
enjoying themselves with beautiful damsels without any interruption 
and without an end to their passion. 

5. It is the amorous glance of clever ladies, which possesses 
passionate love, which is very crooked and which has the lustre of 
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a blooming lotus, that falls on the voluptuaries, but not the king’s 
sword which possesses a passion for blood, which was curved and 
which had the lustre of a blooming (blue) lotus. 

6. Then, having appointed Ugrasena as the emperor of Bhojas 
and Andliakas and as the protector of the subjects, that consort of 
Kamala (i. e., Krsna) releases (his) mother and father from the 
prison-house. 

I. The hero among the Vrsnis (i. e., Krsna), accompanied by 
his elder brother, approaching them (i. e., the parents) whose 
eyelids were fringed with affectionate tears and mentioning his 
name, offered a prostrated salutation. 

8. Indeed that Anakadundubhi (i. e., Vasudeva), along with 
Devaki, congratulated these (Rama and Kmna) with blessings 
consivSting of words hindered by tears: '' O boys, may you be 
long-lived for long 

9. Crushing the shining garland of wild flowers, the father 
embraces their chest which was shining like clear crystal in the 
case of one and which had the lovely appearance of powdered 
collyrium in the case of the other. 

10. Then, having arrived (there) and offering salutations, the 
son of Gandini (i. e., Akrura) utters pleasing words, which are 
arranged in the form of narrative and which are charming on 
account of their order (of events), concerning the princes. 

II. This is he whose body, blue like sapphire, having a garland 
of wild flowers rolling on the chest and equipped with four arms, 
and hence ( a sight) to be seen, you are surely beholding as he 
appears in front [ of you j. 

12. And while you were crossing (the river Yamuna) taking 
him (with you) on that cloudy midnight, that flooded river (lit., 
the daughter of Kalinda), though overflowing the banks by its 
waters, became fordable with legs at that time. 

13. Having put him on the bed of the cowherdess, her daughter 
was brought by you, 0-^uri: considering the gravity of the 
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occasion, people do not mind, in fact, the heaviness of the price 
[ paid ] in [ a transaction of ] exchanges. 

14. Verily this is that same naughty ( boy) who, failing to get 
the satisfaction of (his) thirst, drank, merely by sucking her breast, 
even tlie life of Putana that suckled him. 

15. Indeed this is he by whom, (when) staying in Nanda's 
house, the Daitya hero, Trnavarta (by name ), was made nonexi¬ 
stent; and [ thus ] that [Trnavarta who had assumed the form of 
a whirlwind or J Cakravata (was made to be) a Cakravaka bird 
in the lake of Yama’s realm. 

16. Indeed here is he, the thief of cow-products, who was praised 
thus by jocular gods: ''Let him steal (i. e., put down) all the vanity 
( gavva “ garva^) of the enemies: but why does he steal the 
dairy-products ( gavva—gavya ) of the cowherds who are his 
relatives ? 

17. It is that very person who releases from bondage the people 
that are bound down by illusion, he himself, the noble one, was 
fastened to a mortar by his mother: indeed here he is. 

18. O Sauri, formerly it was only one Arjuna, possessing one 
thousand arms, that was routed by Bhargava (i. e., Parasurama); 
[ but J by this ( Kmna) a pair of Arjunas, that had more than one 
thousand arms [ in the form J of long branches, was broken down. 

19. In fact Bakasura, that tried, as it is said, to overi:)ower him 
who was grazing Jliis hundreds of cows, perished himself like a 
mass of darkness (that tries to overpower) the thousand-beamed 
sun (who spreads his hundreds of rays in the space). 

20. That wretched Aghasura, that was himself lying assuming 
the form of a boa snake, was killed by him who, standing in (its) 
stomach, enlarged himself, just as a person of Karmic flaw (is 
killed) by the disease of spleen-enlargement (which arising in the 
stomach becomes developed). 

21. He who began (lit., begins) to swing round this boy on the 
strength of may a (i. e., miracle) was himself deceived; in fact^ 
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Virifica (i. e., god Brahman), who fell in the deep ocean of maya, 
sought shelter of Kavaladdha-pani (i. e., Krsna). 

22. Indeed many days were spent by him in fondling sports 
with parties of cowherd boys at Vmdavana, on the pleasant banks 
of Yamuna and on the peak of Govardhana mountain which 
resembles a palace. 

23. By this Bala-(rama) was forcibly shaken the proud heart 
itself of groups of demons like Dhenuka (who assumed the form 
of a) Gardabha and others under the disguise of palm-grove; 
under the disguise of the copious water of its fruits the cause of 
the people’s sorrow was drunk up; and under the disguLse of the 
lives of the enemy the burden of the earth was removed effectively. 

24. It is reported that Krsna jocularly addressed Rama thus; 

Well, while grazing the dhenuka (i. e., cattle) in order to protect 

them, why do you kill Dhenuka (i. e., the demon by that name) ? 
How can we rely on you ? ” 

25. On one occasion, the Nanda prince, like the autumn, makes 
pure the water of Yamuna which was dreadful with the columns 
(lit., creepers) of the poisonous exhalations of the snake Kaliya 
like the sky with the (masses of) dark clouds. 

26. Indeed this Damodara, who is comparable to the morning 
sun, who has put on the yellow garment that looks like reddish 
sunlight, and who is extraordinary with the merits of enlightening 
the lotuses [ in the form J of the eyes of the series of jubilant gods, 
began to dance quickly by simultaneously putting (both) the feet 
on the peaks [ in the form ] of the hoods of the mountain 1 in the 
form ] of that great serpent. 

27. The boy Gopala dances producing a tinkling sound of the 
anklets, bending the hood of the serpent by tlie pressure of (his) 
sproutlike feet, with the creeperlike girdle becoming gradually 
Joose and with swarms of bees hovering round the hair which was 
attractive with a circle of waving peacock feathers. 
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28. Moreover, this (Krsaa) bestows shelter from Garuda on 
the serpent ( Kaliya) whose vanity was completely gone: though 
good people, when displeased, are (dangerous like ) poison, still 
they are indeed ( beneficial like) nectar, when pleased. 

29. Then this ( Krsaa), who is dark like sapphire, being decora¬ 
ted with clusters of Naga garlands that are offered to him by a 
party of Naga girls, looks like the clear sky with the stars. 

30. Further, when bands of cowherds and cows were asleep, 
the lightening-like blazing foresbfire that was breaking out is 
drunk by him at once: every danger is possible in the case of the 
eminent ( people) of this world. 

31. Kamapala (i. e., Balarama), who wasguai*ding the flock of 
cows, getting angry, crushed with the fist [ that 1 wicked Pralamba,. 
a Daitya, a dependant of Kariisa, who feigned to be a cowherd 
and who intended [ to play some J trechery. 

32. It is said, whenever any maidens sport in the waters of 
Yamuna, that Vasudeva steals their clothes, as if they were their 
clear hearts. 

33. When, at a celebrated sacrifice (held) in a forest, he was. 
turned off by the sacrificial priests who were asked for food, he 
gets tasteful and sweet food, along with respects, from their devo¬ 
ted wives; and he l^estows liberation on them. 

34. Diverting the devotion of Nanda and others from Purandara 
(i. e., Indra), he directs (it), in fact, towards the great mountain 
(Govardhana), just as the day turning away the attention of the 
bees from the bed of night-blooming lotuses (directs it) towards 
the plot of day-blooming lotuses. 

35. Immediately digging up the great mountain Govardhana, 
making an umbrella [ of it ], and taking (it) in his lotuslike hand,, 
this hoy Gopala stops at once the rushing shower which falls down 
in great abundance from the interior of the array of clouds that 
are thundering and ablaze with lightening and which clearly per. 
vades the surface of the earth. 
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36. Sprinkling this (Krsna), who was resorted to by Indra (lit., 
the enemy of the mountain) whose fire of vanity was extinguished 
and who was pleased, with [the streams of J milk flowing from 
her sponteniously oozing udder, the heavenly cow makes his title 
Govinda (i. e., Gopendra) all the more appropriate. 

37. Then, indeed, the jubilant beloved of Abhramu (i. e., Aira- 
vata), like an autumnal .cloud, sprinkles him with the waters of 
the celestial river poured down from golden pitchers. 

38. Well, on one occasion, Acyuta at once brings back, from 
Varuna's abode, [ that 1 Nanda who had dived in the waters of 
Yamuna and who was carried away by a dependant of Varuna. 

39. In the vernal season, when the swarms of bees sticking to 
the tops of juicy mango trees are disturbed by the breezes from 
the mountains on the shore, this Ke^ava performs the steady Rasa 
sport in the park of Vmda which is cool on account of the copious 
trickling down of moon-stones that are touched by the effusion of 
moonlight and in the extremely holy localities on the banks of 
Yamuna (lit., the beloved daughter of Kalinda). 

40. The boy ( Krsna), frequenting the assemblies attended by 
parties of cleva: girls that had come there, performs a sport in 
which [various] amusements are displayed, which is ornamented 
with the Mural! lute, in which the ways of a voluptuary are 
mocked, in which there aie clear and sweet conversations, and 
which thrills the heavenly nymphs. 

41. In the Rasa sports, this your son, whose body is decked 
with a pendant garland of lotuses [in the form] of the eyes of 
Vraja maidens that ai*e overwhelmed with bashfulness, whose 
moonlike face is besmeared with the nectar of sweet smiles, and 
who gladdens all the people, is seen in all the directions singing, 
dancing, moving and lying in a most charming manner. 

42 . Though possessing manifold bodies like that, he became 
invisible to beautiful ladies whose minds are proud of their beauty: 
this (Ifena*) is not visible for persons of malignant nature, just as 

11 ** 
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the sun, though of far spreading lustre, (is not visible) to the 
nights (which are full of darkness), 

43. When the vanity of those ladies in separation subsided, this 
prince manifests his body; well, when the winter has passed away, 
the mango tree suddenly exhibits blossoms. 

44. Even [ that] oppressive Sahkhacuda, that mighty Arista who 
had a bull's body and also that all-spreading Ke^i who has a horse's 
body: {every one of them) was destroyed by Ke^ava who was 
enraged; in fact, even that Vyoma, whose enterprises were wicked, 
was crushed by him. O Sauri, your son is a forest-fire to the 
trees [ in the form J of enemies; what is the use of saying any¬ 
thing more now ? 

45. This (Krsna) was invited by that Karhsa with the pretence 
of the bow-festival, indeed, for his own destruction. Is it not that 
the fire enkindled by the rubbing of the branches speedily reduces 
the tree to nonexistence ? 

46. Having taken that series of pearls [ in the form ] of well- 
spoken words dropping from the interior of a pearl-oyster [ in the 
form) of the mouth of Akrura, those parents make an ornament 
(of them) for (their) ears to the joy of all; and moreover [they] 
closely and repeatedly embrace Krsna (lit., the elder brother of 
Maya), whose peacock-feathers were directed downwards when 
his head was bent a little due to excessive modesty, along with his 
elder brother. 

47. O boys, on this earth [may] you livelong decked with fame 
which is shining on account of the excellent and agreeable utter¬ 
ances of bards that are loud like the roaring of lofty waves [of 
rivers] rolling down the peaks of Himalaycm mountain and which 
possesses the brilliance that extinguishes the skill of (i. e„ puts to 
shame) the stream of moonlight spread by the moon of the full- 
moon night. 

48 . Then, by these blessings of those [ parents ] whose hearts 
were delighted, the heroic Rama and Krspa, who looked pleasant^ 
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were endowed with an indescribable lovely glory which charmed 
the minds of all people, like the moon and the sun (who become 
endowed with a charming glory) on account of the beauty of the 
autumnal season. 

Thus (ends) the Fourth Canto in the [ poem ] 
Komsavaho composed by Rama PanivMa. 

48"I. Well, know this new poem, called Kamsavaha, to be a 
[ veritable 1 dam for novices to take (them) through the deep 
ocean of Prakrit (language) which is difficult to ford: may you 
all [people] of pious intentions study (it) frequently. 

Salutation to the feet of the revered master. 

May there be happiness. 

THIS POEM ENDS. 

48'"2. 0 Laksmi’s consort, O you whose lotus like feet are 
worshipped by Brahman and other gods who are desirous of the 
expiation of their sins, O master, 0 lord of Laksmi, protect 


me soon. 
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[ Besides the usual ones the following abbreviations are used 
in these Notes: (fiiufqgiTT?: ed. ) 

He. or Hema.-* Prakrit Grammar of Hemacandra 
(Poona 1936); Mk.=:Jilfrra4^of TTT^ol-q (Vizagapatam 
? <: V ; Trivikrama=^fj^^5J^ 13 ^ 1 H (Ms..); Pischel = refer¬ 

ences are to the sections of his Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen 
(Strassburg 1900); Vr., Vara., or Vararuci^HTfid^^OT of 
(London 1868); f o cfTorzf^lf^^q^of (Trivandrum 

1937 ). For the exolanations of mythological details given in 
these Notes the following works are mainly consulted: 

od. Bombay ); A Classical Dictionary of India by 
J. Garret (Madras 1871) and its Supplement (Madras 1873); A 
Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology etc. by J. Dowson 
(London 1879); Vedic Mythology by A. A. Macdonell (Strassburg 
1897); Epic Mythology by E. W. Hopkins (Strassburg 1915); 

by 1%. f^FT (Poona 1932). ] 

CANTO ONE 

1. The poet begins the poem with an auspicious word as in 
and OTift is primarily of 

whom fJWT is the eighth incarnation. If we read and 
then they would qualify OTaTTT’q; see also iii. 57 below, 
is a p. p. p. from I U. or I P. to honour. My emenda¬ 
tion etc. is supported by the in Ms. T. is the 

wife of cowherd It was to her bed that at his birth, 

was conveyed by cfg^ in exchange of her new bom infant 
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that was brought to Till he killed f 

remained with who, therefore, became his foster-mother. 

is the termination for abstract nouns (Vr. iv. 22 ). It may 
be noted that the Sanskrit often changes the tense of verbal 
forms. indicates how used to wear peacock- 

feathers in his childhood to which also refers in 

^;^iii. 5. 

2 . Apparently the forms and agi'ee in but they 

may be construed is the son of and the 

cousin of the mother of He deposed his father and 

Ijecame notorious as the tyrannical king of Mathura. He married 
two daughters of ^ the king of Magadha. As it was fore¬ 
told that he would die at the hands of a son of he tried to 

destroy all the children. When the seventh son, was born, 

he was carried away to where he was nurtured by as a 
child of The eighth child too was taken to 

tried without any success to destroy these two boys, but at last 
met his end at the hands of The present work narrates how 

^ was slain by cf% or ^ is a term of address in conver¬ 

sation (Vr. ix. 12 ); it expresses specification or assertion ( He. ii, 
185 ); or it is simply a term of address ( Mk. viii. 26 ) as it is here. 
Its etymology is not certain. Three Sanskrit words attract our 
attention: (Voc-. sg. of )>^, with the supposition 

that it was fii-st meant for ladies; taking into account He- 
macandra's meaning; or being repre¬ 
sented by see ii. 40 below. or 

p. p. p. of the but it may be 

traced back to g?T-3TT-^T'. p. P- p. from offe usually 

equated with 
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3 . is a Prakrit suffix showing ' habit ’ corresponding to Sk. 

(Vr. iv. 24): The second line quali¬ 

fies qraFfat, The author's style is so much influenced by Sanskrit 
that I find it necessaiy to put , otherwise we will have a 
form like is a name of ns he had a younger 

brother by name. This name is used in also ii. 69. 

To explain Pischel postulates a form » 554). 

was a princess of She was the wife of and 

the mother of who. therefore, gets the names 

etc.. He was sent by ^ to invite to attend some 

sports at 

4 . and have auspicious marks of royalty on their 

soles; and their imprints, when they are moving in the yard, are 
seen on the gi'ound. lespectfully bows down to them. Off¬ 

lines etc.’ or we may take 'conchsetc. consisting of lines’>* 

compare 10. 38. 25-6 and 34: 

35m^qT^0^> : II rftg 

II 0 mi ^Tft^=^Tf+:^=qr^q+aTT^ (Vr. iii. 38, He. i. 82 ). 
gerund from to see (Vr. viii. 69) from 

{Pischel ^ 104, 130). 

5 . in such a manner that his eyes were closed 
in meditation, began to reflect, in meditation, on the flashing 

viz., who was just before him. at, also or 
^3?, is a word meaning 3TT^q; Sk. lexicons note a word 
with that sense; and we have in Marathi 

6 . In an ecstatic state of meditation, a gfqqj has all his faculties 

fully concentrated on and as such he is not amenalfle to 

external disturbances for the time being. 
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7 . has approached who is incarnate, so his 

joy knows no bounds; and in that jubilant and ecstatic mood he 
is behaving like one who is almost out of his senses, may be 
as well rendered by ' now ’ instead of ' for a momentIf the 
reading is correct, would be a better 

reading standing for of the |5T^. 

8 . In this verse we have both the figures of speech 
and 

9 . is the wife of mother of and cousin of 

Compare ^T^T. 10, 38. 36-39. 

10. is the son of and He belonged to the 

family and was an uncle of sent him to invite f;^q 

and to ?T^T He is famous as the possessor of gem. 

The figure of speech here is CIRT. is a kind of white lotus 
which blossoms at moon-rise. 

11. is a name of as he is the king of Bhojas. 
^sirriq is the present passive p. from the root (He. i. 221). 
The figure of speech here is 

12. This verse can be put in the mouth of as well with 
equal propriety, and in that case qt is honorific plural and 
means elders. Thus would be taunting and ^^q just to 
enkindle their wrath against compare 10. 39. 6 etc. 
The figure of speech here is 

13. The bird or cuckoo, it is said, lays its eggs in the 

nest of a crow which warms and guards them. When the young 
ones come out and have the wings, they fly away caring little for 
the crow that nourished them all along. In the light of this, 

means ' those that follow the way of the cuckoo'. 
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i. e., those that behave ungratefully towards their foster-parents. 
In the last line merely introduces interrogation. 
is taken as the Imperative 1st p. sg. by the possibly according 
to Vr. vii. 18, but I have taken it as Present 1st p. plural. 

14 . Compare the second half with ii. 13 

1 II The 

figure of speech here is 

15. explains his mission. His foremost intention is to 

have a glimpse of the excellent and agreeable personality of f;uj[ 
who is an incarnation of God. cof stands for emphatic Verses 
1.5-16 remind us of i. 31 etc. addresses by 

saying and then 

goes on to explain how is to be realizai by saints. 

16. The first two lines mention the essential qualifications for God- 

realization, means Veda, 

qpqi: or -qr^^lqrr: ‘those that follow the course of The word 

primarily stands for the group of Upanishadic texts which 
come last in the enumeration of the four brcinches of Vedic litera¬ 
ture ( iTTfTq, and which chronologically 

form the last compositions, and which form the culminating point 
of Vedic thought so far as their contents are concerned. 

HiqTqr?!, 'qpq, and 

these are the eight 3T|fs or means of attaining Yoga or 
mental concentration, is a direct corruption of the Sk. 

lorm Inst. sg. of f. ‘ good fortune’. 

1 8 . complains that it is really unfortunate that he is not able 

to come and see fjujf now and then due to the prohibition of 
•who is enemical towards f;w[. is as it were a heap of sin 
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spreading on all sides. Here the figure of speech is It may 

he as well, if we render ^ by ' nay.' 

19. Note the form Ix)c. sg. of which is frequently 

used in the mfid portions of the Sanskrit plays. congratula¬ 

tes himself on his good luck that he has been sent to fi’sny by ^ 

hinivself. 

20 . We have at the close of the & 6 and c & rf. % etc. 

^jrrfcf 3Tq[tiT?ftqt The very existence of the incarna¬ 

tion of divinity, adds glory to the world. 

21. is called here To have long and pendant 

arms is a sign of perfection and merit. We have at the 
beginning oi a & b and c & d. was an Asura dependant of 

Disguised as a he joined the play of boys with a view to 
devour and When he took on his shoulders, 

as the rules of the play required, he expanded his form and began 
to run away, fjujf came to his rescue and challenged the demon. 

beat on his head with his fist till his eyes were 

knocked out and his brain forced through the skull, so that he fell to 
the ground and expired. From this gets the name 

(seei. 28, also iii. 44, iv. 31). %f^^^;was a Daitya who 
assumed the form of a horse and attacked but was killed by 
that hero who rent him asunder by thrusting his arm into his jaws 
( see below iii. 44 and iv. 44 ). personally, him 

self. According to the popular exposition of the doctrine, 
and are the constituents of everything in creation 
in various proportion. is called 

because he is preeminently characterised by which is the 

cause of heaviness, ignorance, illusion, lust, anger, pride, sorrow, 
dullness and stolidity. Does the last stand for additional' 
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emphasis ? Or should we read Fut. 3rd p, sg., which 

would indicate his wish, 

22 . (in our text ) was an Asura chief perhaps 

the same as the son of and the brother of fi? who was 

slain by because of his immoral behaviour. is the name 
of a clan of people, perhaps the professional wrestlers in the 
service of There is nothing special in saying that the king 

was seated on a dias ( ), but we can understand its use 

for the sake of alliteration with the opening syllables of the fourth 
line. In ^T^T. 10. 42. 35 is described as seated on 

23 . is also known by the names 

etc. where was brought up. It is at a distance of six miles 
from and contains spots associated with the early life of 
A new is founded by and it is at a distance of 

one mile to the ^outh of on the eastern bank of 

24 . is directly con’upted from the Sk. form 
In this text is variously mentioned as 

qf ^3 etc. The ^TTT reads ;q^T, perhaps a &uth 

Indian spelling of refers to a festival 

of consecrating the bow. 

25 . or is the cowherd the foster-father of 

The form Gen. pi of perhaps stands raetris 

causa for which is recorded by grammarians (Pischel >420). 

26 . Asa messenger thinks that his duty is merely to deliver 

the message. It is not for him to say whether should go or 
should not go to He would neither ask him to go nor pro¬ 

hibit him from going. It is a point which is to be decided by 

and That he should come to attend the festival is the 
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‘ body * of the present business, and it is animated by the spirit of 
treachery. In disclosing ^ has not 

^one out of his way, for ^ had plainly disclosed his intention to 
him 10. 36. 27-39). 

27. On see i. 2 above. is the normal base from 

in of the dramas especially in Nom., Acc. and Inst, 

was one of the wives of the father of Her son was 

She is to be distinguished from the wife of of the 
-same name. 

28. Note o[3Tt is a direct corruption from neuter, 

though it appears like a mas. form, cfjq or is a name of 

as he wears a garland of forest flowers. appears 

to be some corrupt word the counterpart of which, viz., 3Tf^?T, 
is used at ii. 35. The Sk. ^qi renders them by and 
Are we to connect it with useless, meaningless ? The 

word meaning ‘mental disturbance' also attracts my atten¬ 
tion; it occurs in There is a crop of enemies 

only for the wicked, while the dutiful and virtuous have to fear 
from none. 

29. In the light of Vararuci iii. 50 and 57, there is no justifica¬ 
tion for forms like etc. which show an initial conjunct 

consonant. I'his can be explained only on the basis of the author’s 
habit of thinking in Sanskrit and then corrupting a string of words 
( here q[^ ) into Prakrit. This tendency of keeping 

the initial conjunct in a word is seen to a great extent in this text. 

Put. 3rd p. sg. forms from the roots to do and 
qr to go. This verse reminds us of xvi. 35 

II. The figure of speech here is cSFrf. 
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30 . Acc. pi. The figure of speech here is 

31 . Here also the figure of speech is 

32 . 'leading the representatives of the 
country srsT is the name of a district around an^Tf and 

the foster-father of fT^q, lived there; and it formed the scene of 
fjiq*s juvenile adventures, is a balance-like mechanism 

consisting of a bamboo pole with rope-nets hanging on both the- 
sides in which are put milk-pots and carried to distant places on^ 
shoulders, P- p. P- from the root to honour, to* 

serve, to visit. Compare VfpTo 10.39.10 etc. Note the ring of 
the syllable H in the last two lines. 

33. is a name of because he carried a plough 

in his hand as a weapon. side; so takes his seat 

in the chariot by the side of ^q, and has the reins of horses in 
his hands. 

35. is fi^q, as his banner is emblazened with the 

eagle. etc. is equated with by the 

but I have taken i. e., 'with their words sprinkled 

by the water of tears'. We may even taken i. e., 

‘with their words broken or hindered etc.', from for 

which grammarians usually give Their tears, it appears, were 
flowing as far as their necks. For the lamentations of see- 
WIT. 10.39.13 etc. 

36 . In the phrase the word loses its initial’ 

consonant, because the initial of a second member of a compound 
may be optionally treated as noninitial (He. on i. 177). is to 
be understood as distinguished from is the famous 
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jewel worn on by or on his chest. It was obtained at 
the time of the churning of the ocean. being the foster-father, 
is called are the cowherd ladies from 

a territory of some eighty miles round about Com¬ 
pare this verse with iv. 20 -^ut 31^^13? 

57|5Fr?w I gfjRTft nfirgiBTt 3Tg3[^4^ ^ ii 

In this verse the figure of speech is TlTStTOT. 

37. may stand for fj or srf^'dT, the latter being an 
interjection expressing sorrow and expecting help. The Sk. 
takes the former, though the latter is equally suitable. 

( Vr. vi. 7 ). would have been a better reading, 3TTf3TFTr=: 

with ^-suffix. Or is it that he uses in the 

sense of 3T^T€^ ? 

38. for 3T% appears to be a genuine read¬ 

ing, as the also correspondingly differs in the two Mss. The 
figure of speech here is 

39. ^a[ is the very life of came there and led 

away; thus he took away their very life: so verily he is the mes¬ 
senger of and not of That is how the Tit^ffs argue, mwi: 

always Mas. pi. in Sanskrit; here it is pi. but Neu. 

40. There is no doubt that the author is thinking in Sanskrit, 

though he is writing in Prakrit. According to his wording the 
etymology of 31^^ stands thus: 3T^^iTT^ ^ 

Usually we have JT ^ 3?^^:, i. e., 'No one is 

more cruel than he.' This idea is found in ^[^To also, 10. 39. 21 
and 26. 3?^^ is the name of fwho is often identified 

with etc. As a he haunts the cremation ground, 

wears serpents round his head and skulls for a necklace, indulges 
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in revelry, and being drunk deep dances with his wife 

and tramples on rebellous demons. With these details in view, 
he is really fierce or terrible, but still he is called 
also has expressed a similar idea that though 

is called by the name I 

II XV. 17. 

41. We may read or ffeg- and accordingly it 

may be rendered or ;^q. llpto the close of verse 44 

we have the adjectives of Third line may be thus dissolved: 

q^f, a blue lotus, is 

usually considered as a word. 1 think, it comes from 
( ) which is a Sk. word. Various words like 

etc., noted by lexicographers, are mere back-formations 
from the Pr^it 

42. Construe etc. Jt appears that the reading, 

according to the Sk. was i. e., The 

mark was clearly visible on account of the shining chest etc. ^ 
of^ or is a particular mark or curl of hair on the breast of 

or and of other divine beings. It is said to be white 

and represented in pictures by a symbol resembling a cruciform 
flower. To explain the form =qf?5[TlT, which the gi'ammarians 
derive from by a special rule, Pischel postulates a form 

(§ 103 ), The word "qfeqq would give us or 

which might have been misread £is due to orthogra- 

pliical confusion at a pretty early stage of Prakrit literature. 

43. usually means the hood, but it is also used in the 
sense of the body of a serpent. The girdle is holding up the 
garment which therefore is hanging from the girdle. From the 
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word Vararuci has a form (ii. 7 ), Hemacandra has 

3TT%?; (i. 209 ), while our text has 

44. I have construed thus: ^ 

^ 3 Tq^ 3 T. BTrfef is given as a substitute for ( He. iv. 182 )y 
and 3TTf^5 is equated with anfeg by a special rule (He. ii. 49). 
Just as goes back to tlie root and ^ to it is not 

unlikely that 3TTf^ comes from . Pischel ( S 303 ) postu¬ 
lates a word like In explaining the etymology of 

Pischel has in view Vedic words like ^55 ‘ water *, ' abound¬ 
ing in water ’ ( 111). 

45. a case of internal Sandhi (Pischel § 165). 
Of course the author is referring to their amorous sports. 

46. ^ffor qg;?rT^^. The cane-creeper is standing 
there as a witness to their love-sports enjoyed in the past. 

a blooming flower, has been treated undoubtedly as a Sanskrit 
word of much antiquity; and the root gi^ is recorded even by 
But the root itself has a Prakrit appearance, and I 
think that it might go back to the Sk. root 

47. Present parti, from \ with ^ (Pischel § 493 ), but 

according to the Sk. it is from ^ with It appears from 
the there was a various reading etc. Here 

the figure of speech is 

48. The known forms for are 

and even for we may have as 

well (Pischel > 53). Our form appears to be a further.deduction 
from cfc5^. 

49. The mountain is situated at a distance of eighteen 

miles from in the ?Tg?:T district. It is this mountain which 
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is said to have taken on his little linger to protect the people 
from the heavy rains poured down by Indra. The clouds remove 
the vanity of proud ladies that are averse to their lovers. The 
clouds enkindle their passion whereby they become submissive. 
Compare V- itcT: and the 

com. viiq:. 

50. was their meeting place where they sported in moon¬ 

light on the beds of fresh sprouts wearing various kinds of vernal 
flowers as ornaments. Different opinions are held about the exact 
identification of the ancient site of It was situated in the 

district and served as a meeting place for fjcoi* and 
It is interesting to note that the metre is preserved even in the 
Sanskrit 

51. f^^^f^-the desires of Jftfl's to meet etc. are not 
likely to be fulfilled now; so they are offering as it were, by way 
of good bye to their cherished desires, two handfuls of water with 
sesamum seeds that constitute tlie customary libation to the 
departed. ^^BTot^oft-collerium is dark, a decoration for the 
eyes, an object of attraction to ladies and has a soothing effect: 
so is fJ’sq’s personality as well. 

52. is the son of and He is an of 

There was a good deal of supematuralness about his birth. With 
the fear that might kill him, he was taken to and bro¬ 
ught up there as a cowherd boy in the house of finding 

that he was outwitted and that his enemy was living at 

tried various ways to kill but all his efforts failed against 
divine Most of these incidents are referred to in the fourth 

canto of this book. With a view to overpower and kill him ^ 

12 
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invited him with the pretext of a bow-festival This plan also 
failed, and eventually killed ^ as described in this work. 

53. has a garland of wild flowers which would be crushed 

when he is violently embraced by by both the 

arms. 'g^fl^^d^-the extensive space between the arms, 

i. e., the chest. 

54. literally, whose eye is set on our path of arrival, i. e., 
who is eagerly waiting for our arrival. 

55. Inst. sg. It appears that it is that sends 
to console the jfhfts. 

56. Originally was the name of a nomadic clan that 

settled in Northern India and Gujerat; later on it is often used in 
the sense of cowherds. 

57. In giving the etymology of Pischel postulates a stage 

like (§ 123 ). 3T^’s main argument of consolation is that 

has gone away to achieve an important mission, a duty, so 
3T\qts should try to put up with his separation which is temporary. 

58. Apparently the moon plunges into the western ocean early 
in the morning and emerges out of the eastern ocean in the even¬ 
ing. Further consoles the that their coquettish grace 
is tempting enough to attract back though he has gone away 
for the time being. The figure of speech in this verse is 

59. The first two lines are to be construed with for whom 

the are waiting, as well as with the sun whose arrival the lotuses 

await: the former, as an incarnation of bestows the light of 
religion and dispels the darkness of or for the 

benefit of all the people, while the latter is a source of light for 
the whole world and dispels the darkness of night. We have an 

here* 
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60 . The figure of speech here is By reading this 

verse one is reminded of x.48 

m I II 

61 . is the name of 3^^ or Dawn who drives the chariot 

of the sun. is to be construed both ways: occupied by 

or fi^Tf and secondly by or the sun. 

62. is the Karakorum or the Black mountain. 

Gen. sg. from reaches. 

63 . cfig^ is omnipresent. When 3T^ was taking his 

bath plunging himself in the stream of he was simply 

thrilled with surprise to see even there. Compare TtFr® 
10.39.40 etc. 

64 . There is some play of sound in the first line. 

The figure of speech is :3TRT. Note with, accompa¬ 

nied by. 

In this canto verses 1 60 are composed in ^51^ metre which is 

four times v - v i-^ | i - s- - |i ( 45r^il.l 

f o Nos. 61 62 are in metre which is four times 

--II 

I fo cfTo ^ ^ ); No. 63 is in ^rffTTfe^T ( also 
called ) metre which is double |v>v—— v| 

—^ „ v_|_vv|-^.-i-II (g^r^tT =g 

I f-> ^r® K®); and No. 64 is in 

metre which is four times ^ — 1- |v...v|vv..-| 

- . . I V - II ( gg-4T3T pt I f ® ). 

CANTO TWO 

1 . For the details about the washerman’s incident see tlFI® 
10. 41. 31-42. Though the details are there, the situation is 
made quite dramatic by our author, ggf^ is a name of 
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who is armed with a club, is considered as a word 

meaning ' a garment *. Either it goes back to on the analogy 
of or it comes from the root f to cover, with the suffix 

3 . To entertain the idea of getting the clothes belonging to 

is to invite his wrath, and to demand them openly is indeed a 
fatal calamity. ^ is compared with a black serpent. It bites 
even when it is simply threatened from a distance, then what to* 
say when it is actually touched. It will do all that is within its 
power to do. Here the figure of speech is 
a direct corruption of 

4 . If tliey do not get the clothes demanded, there is no positive 

loss; but the washerman warns them that they would lose their 
heads for this demand. is a direct corruption of die Sk. 

form. We may note that there is at the end of the 

third line. 

5 . The figure of .speech here is 3?^^- 
supported by 

6. In the form ftg we see that the termination is softened into 

^ and not that the consonant is lost; see also in 8 below. The 
other reading for is Should we read possibly 

derived from wliich is postulated by Pischel (§ 142,194,. 

417 )? The form 315%, however, is recognised by Vararuci (xi.9) 
for the dialect. For see i. 25 above. Fut, 

3rd p. sg. (Var. vii. 17 ). 

7 . ^ and in the sense of ^ and ^ (Var. vi. 8 ). 

was a demon killed by and therefore iRWf is known by the 
names *^3^, JTgtf^etc. 
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8 . Compare with this verse mrjo 10. 41. 37 etc.— 

I II 

11 mJl ^^S=5g^: II 

9 . The adjectives are to be construed both with ^cqx 

and cfguffq The washerman was haughty, but he had 

the good luck of being killed at the hands of lord so his 

with all modesty and with all its sins washed away, enters 
into the realm of eternal light, namely, the person of divine 
Simultaneously with the departure of his spirit, the clothes which 
were clean with their dirt washed away came into the possession 
of fjwi with all modesty. For the idea of the spirit entering into 
see xiv. 64 and xx. 79. The spirit of f^gqr^, 

who was killed by enters the body of The figure of 

speech here is g^q’qlfitcTr. 

10. has a blue body decked with a shining girdle of gold, 
and he has piit on the white garments; so he looks like the Blue 
mountain having golden slopes covered with moonlight. Note the 
play of the syllable ^ in the first line and partly in tlie second line. 
We have an here. 

11. Compare the details of the following incident with o 

10. 42. 1 etc. According to The name of this 

lady is as given in ^fFo, According to of 

her name is 

13. Now and then the author shows the tendency of repeating 
some syllable or the other in a melodious manner. 

14. She says that Fate has been adverse to her, with the result 
sthat it has put even in her limbs crookedness which is to be found 
usually in the heart of women. Here the figure of speech is 
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15. Compare iqmo 10. 42. 3 ^H<OTcTT f^T- 

^5i;;^Tin l in this way our text has got some common 

words etc., with vn^iT© in corresponding contexts. 

16. The copulative particle ^ is used twice in the first half: it 
means that it is put to each of the members connected. f%Q;3T=‘f^3T+ 
q;3t. The author happily expresses a common idea which we come 
across so often in Sanskrit literature. Compare 

i ?iTnii=s^, 

II =[lo vi. 79; qtriq; 

^(tJJIH^II ii. 16; H ^ 

I troif^r ?iig: % 

II ix. 56. The figure of speech here is 

3T«rNR?qre. 


17. The flow of the phrases clearly indicates that the author 
fimt thinks in Sanskrit and then a Prakrit line is mechanically 
produced. 


19. Note the form a direct corruption of ^jf^T^Prir 

I-X3C. sg. of There is alliteration in the kist two lines. 

^JTnrt appears to be a contraction of 


21. is already enemical towards fjwr, because he feels that 

he is surpassed by the physical beauty of has become 

a partisan of by compassionating her. ?T??r is tormenting 

her now; and this can be due to the fact that she is sided by 
with whom is not on good terms. Here we have the 

22 . Usually the arrows of are made of SRfsp?, 

and flowers which obviously are incapable 

of burning and infatuating, and hence the need of her conjecture 
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that his arrows nowadays are made of flowers of poisonous trees. 
In this text we come across forms like etc. Else¬ 
where we get also. Either they are formed on the analogy 

of Tpin'fiT or contaminated with the forms of the ninth class 
(Pischel ? 514). Here the figure of speech is arising out of 

23 . She is her own mistress; but as is tormenting her now, 
she has become helpless; so fi^oi should come to her rescuse at 
this moment: that is her line of argument. Note the form fi? 
Acc. sg. of (Pischel 415). 

24 . is compared with the Black mount; there is saffron on 

his chest just as there is mineral colour on the mountain: 
proposes that she would rub it off with her breasts by closely 
embracing him. is given as an for Can we not 

connect it witli , to make di 7 ? 

25 . ^f-Note the use of the particle ^ to give the sense 
of the past. So far as I know, it is unprecedented in Prakrit. 

says that it is for him to make advances, and he did intend 
to that effect. He mildly complains, with a bit of taunt to her 
audacity as well, that vShe has really anticipated him by speaking 
as above. How it is for him to court first is made clear by an 
illustration in the next verse. He does intend to court her, but 
due to the important mission on hand he is forced to adjourn his 
love affaim. 

26 . What is true of the goose should have also been true in his 
case but for the urgent and pressing duty on hand to which he has 
to attend. The form f% ^ is found in some Mss. of the dramas, 
but it is considered as a wrong reading for g. (Pischel ^ 185). 
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27. The mission on hand is so pressing that admits that he 
is not the master of himself (qR^T^). The figure of speech is 

28 . ^fhe form for cTT^ is met with in some of the Mss. of 

90, 168, 503 etc. (and Weber accepts that reading) 
and in 3.26 etc. The figure of speech here is 

29. Compare the idea in the first two lines with ii. 47- 

II. g^RT^rf-of good people who are capable of appreciating 
the poetic merits. Perhaps the author has in view tlie sessions of 
epic or bardic singers which are continued late at night. The 
figure of speech here is 

30. Prakrits do not admit the distinction of q^s, q^^q^ 

and and there is only one set of terminations. Now 

and then some relics of Sk. ^^^q^ are inherited, is 

q^^q^ in Sanskrit; still our author uses so perhaps it is 

metri causa. 

31. (Var. vi. 7; He. ii. 161). Here the figure of 
speech is 

33 . 'accompanied by the stringWith Nos. 33- 
36 compare 10. 42. 16 etc. 

34 . Perhaps the author accepts the form Of course 

we can read qr f% without violating the metre. §3?%= 

a case of direct corruption, 

35. After hearing the crashing sound of the bow, ^ had his 
mind crowded with various thoughts to get some reasonable ex¬ 
planation of the occurrence. The incarnation of Man-lion or 

was an event of the hoary past; so he asks whether it 
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has come back again. see i. 28 above; the reading is 

■obscure, and hence my suggestion in the light of what I have said 
at i. 28, Here the figure of speech is 

36 . ^ is a possessive termination (He. ii. 159 ) put 

to a word meaning terror. 

37 . The figure of speech here is 

38 . a case of direct corruption. Note 

the opening conjuncts of in 37 and of ^ here. 

39 . I have taken as a Gerundive form on the analogy 

of (iv. 12 below), though the equates it 

with There is rhyme at the close of lines a & b and 

c & d. We can see how the author is finding out an opportunity 
to give a description of the town of Jr55j;[y which follows in the 
subsequent verses. In this veiy context also has a descrip¬ 
tion of (TfFTo 10. 41. 19etc. )j but beyond a few words 
there is nothing particularly common. Some ideas and words 
remind us of the description of in iii. 33 etc. Just 

to avoid the repetition of sense I have taken once as ' a 

capital' and a second time ‘ a royal residence 

40 . , thus the doubling of qr is 
either euphonic oi for the sake of metre. 

41 . If the reading was g5Tc4, then it would have qualified ottR. 
The town of threatens as it were the celestial town of 

^ which it has already surpassed by its prosperity. The figure 
of speech is 

42 . is one of the seven islands of which the world is 
made up. It stands surrounded by the ocean. In its centre 
stands the mountain ^ with its golden peaks on which the 
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heavenly nymphs are sporting. This town is metaphorically 
identified with whose dignity it possesses, because it stands 

surrounded by a moat and on its shining terraces of lofty palaces 
beautiful ladies are sporting. The figure of speech is 

43 . the daughter of from whose ear fiTiT is said to 

have issued. At their confluence, it is said, the rivers Ganges and 
Jumna give a wondeful scene due to the blending of their whitish 
and darkish streams. This idea is quite a favourite one with 
Sanskrit writers. Compare vi. 48, xiii. 57 ; i. 51; 

iv. 26; and 1053. The figure of speech here is 

44 . Note the forms which are the corrupt¬ 
ions of I Even by day there is darkness in the 

streets which are obscured by the dark hue of the pleasure mounts. 
So quite fearlessly the love-lorn go to their lovers even by day. 

is defined thus: 1 

?TT II i 

^TiiTf?T5[i^Tgqvri 

45 . couples get separated at night. But here, as the 

sky was flooded with the glow of the golden palaces, they remained 
together even late in the evening thinking that it was the light 
of the rising sun. , a case of direct corruption. 

46 . The masvses of light emanating from the jewels on the 
ramparts were so bright that now and then tliey added their mite 
to the hallos of light of the sun and moon. 

47 . a corruption of This reminds us of f^fg^ToJo 

iii. 79-:3OT%crTtSf.^^ etc. 
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48 . The houses, being fitted with moonstones, are quite cool 
even in the summer-nights; so young people do not feel any sexual 
exhaustion there. 

49 . etc. The figure of speech here is 55 ^+ 

^3^, l3eing the possessive suffix. 

50 . the vowel change in qfSf appears to be 

irregular, would be ailright metrically. or 

The guests are offered water to wash their feet and then 
follows a cordial inquiry about their welfare. This verse reminds 
us of %gqi55^ viii. 14-3R8ac^fjag<t^^Mgl(; 

I qittqffl*! gwirer ii 

51. Note the play of sound in the first two lines. quali¬ 

fies 

52 . is treated as a word meaning an elephant. Some¬ 
times ic is differently spelt ^nd Trivikrama (II. i. 30) 

gives its etymology thus: %: I I 

fhe elephant has two frontal globes, so it may be called 
to which word I would trace back . Pischel traces 
from a postulated word 326). Note the 

form the usual form from tlie root qi being (Pischel 
§ 474 ). Our author regularly uses in the sense of 
jewel (iii. 19, iv. 11 below). Note the form Loc. sg. of 

qg^T. The author is describing the various scenes in the town of 
In some places the ground is slimy with the rut of elepha¬ 
nts; thereon the bees are settling down; and so it gives the 
appearance of a pavement of jewels. 

53 . The reading also would l^e equally significant indicat¬ 
ing the musical note guiding the dance. 
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54 . The compound may be thus dissolved: ^ 

^ ^ tifilTfr ^ here 

being lost, as that word becomes noninitial in a compound, 

Though the equates with it is rather 

difficult to justify this equation grammatically. 1 would suggest 
that might stand for Note ^rfrf for usually 

we have g^, also fiffTT (see Pischel § 51). 

55 . Though the author is describing the scenes from 
after all he belongs to the western coast; so possibly he refers to 
the female singers from the East. 

56 . The author depicts a scene of grammarians' debate at 

\a 

They are discussing a point of Sanskrit grammar. The‘case in 
issue is the Sandhi between two words like According 

to the rule of Panini (vi. i. 77), the f at the end of 

is changed to g. Thus we get Now according to 

the ( viii. iv. 47 ), the consonant '4 , which is preceded 

by the voweland followed by the consonant \ is to be doubled 
optionally: g ^ But in view of the fact that the substi- 

tute letter has the same value as the original ( ), 

i. e., the consonant \ is as good as the vowel | and should not 
therefore have the effect of duplicating the preceding This 
means that the rule ^ should become inoperative. But 
tliis objection is set at rest by the which adds ' not 

when a rule of letter is to be applied.' The rule is not inoperative# 
because of the i. e., at the time of the application of 

the letter-rule like I may quote here the relevent 

portion from 

I ^ I ?*rTri?r aTRrqk't^r- 
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WR: 1I ^ kivivvsi q^ 

5 ^ ^ 1 1 

i?i?IK^i 3n^5r: i 5npq«5T«Tqf^ i ar^ 

?»?Tfq5i^r^^=g^5RTf5q?qT^f^ %f% ^ 

(pp. 12-3, ed. Bombay 1908 ). 

57. f;^0T is visiting the town of after a long time; and he 
is not tired even though he has seen it for a long while. It is. 
attracting him all the more, and he feels not in any way inclined to 
divert his attention anywhere else. 

58 . The town of is heaven itself, and this identity is de¬ 

scribed in terms of double meaning which can be made applicable 
to ?T^T as well as to heaven. The first set of words describes 
heaven and the second set (put in the angular brackets in the trans¬ 
lation ) describes the town of ^ means ' god ’ also ‘ wealth \ 

Heaven is an abode of gods and that of wealth. Once we 
read and a second time # opj, is possible in Nom. 

sg. neuter (Vr. vi, 18). If the reading was it could 

have given us two convenient qualifications: i) ‘ glorious 

with the Sudharman hall' and ii) ' glorious with exce¬ 

llent mansions'. There is some repetition of the same syllable 
here and there in the first two lines. Here the figure of speech is 

arising out of 

59 . Young ladies, who were first averse to meet their lovers, 
have their passion now enkindled by the natural phenomena round 
about, and immediately and violently embrace their beloveds. See 
i. 43 above. The author achieves some sound effect by repeating 
the syllables. It is equally possible to read aff 5 |iot JToif^. 
as in the Sk. 551^1. K we take ^ Acc. pi., we violate the usage; 
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and if we take Loc. sg., then yjof is being used intransitively. 
So in view of the Sanskrit idiom I have taken (Acc. pi.) 

q {I-X)c. sg. collectively) Compare iii. 50 below: 

60. As it is evening now. retires to his residence, and the 
sun to the western horizon. The first two lines are to be con¬ 
strued with both, so some words are used with double meaning. 
The meanings of words to be construed with the sun are put in 
the angular brackets in the translation. Note the form 
for (Var. i. 11), Here the figure of speech is 

We may not take fit in the sense of cow, because 
is in now on an important mission. He should not be pain¬ 
ted as a cowherd here; and moreover the context shows that he 
summed up his description of which he began in vei\se No. 39. 

In this canto verses 1-57 are composed in metre 

( see p. 179 above); No. 58 is in which is four times 

-ju — I-v|- l-ll, and it. is 

thus defined: 3Tfdl?lt 3 I 

II 1® No- metre which is 

four times- ^ \ ^ ^ -— jv^- 

and is thus defined: I vrI 

?rT * 1 ^ 3 . II WTo and No. 60 is in 
metre ( also called ) which is four times ^ v | 

— and is defined thus: 

^ ^ 11® ^To 

CANTO THREE 

1 . qualifies is the first to come on the 

stage either to perform the preliminary rites of or to open 
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the conversation at the close of Here the drum-sound is 

compared with (here with the preposition) 

is usually equated with by the grammarions. Pischel how¬ 
ever postulates a form {i 286) to explain it. Here the 

figure of speech is based on This opening reminds us 
of l^gqr^o xi. 1 etc. 

2. or —is himself who is being addressed 
by the bardic party. We may note the alliteration here and there 
in this verse. Compare ?TR?*s comparison of poets with kings 
l^gqi^o xi. 6. 

3 . Verses 7-20 form the address of the bards. The first 

is exclamatory ‘ HaiF. Early in the morning bees are hovering 
everywhere and some of them issuing forth from the lotuses that 
are just opened. They are compared with the side-glances darted 
by the beautiful lady in the form*of the lotus. 

4 . Construe gf of which ... qjRf;RT<Tr is an 

adjective. Because was rising up from the bed, the moon 
feared that his face would be thrown into the background by that 
of and went away at once. The blue eyes of fiurj are 
more than a match for the dark spots on the moon. The moon 
sets in the morning and on this the author bases his fancy. 

5 . The author takes advantage of the double meaning of 

'eye-pupir and ‘star'. Early in the morning the stars in the sky 
grow pale, and that, the author fancier, is due to their being 
humiliated by the brilliance of the pupils of eyes which are 

opened as he leaves the bed. Compare a similar situation in 

xi. 24. 

6 . The way in which the word is used indi¬ 
cates that darkness is personified. note the 
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7 . Some of the words are to be construed with as well as 

^l^-'Points of rays and also fingers. was the 

favourite mistress of when he stayed at as a 4|lxn^. 

among the cowherds. In later poetry some symbolical and 
mystical character is seen in that she represents the human 
spirit attracted to the God or the pure divine love flowing towards 
the divinity. We have here and ^q;TT. 

8. What the sun is to the moon’s rays is to the soldiers of 
the enemy, gfAbl. sg. gives the form also; but 

in (Pischel f< 90). 

9 . Note the forms etc. It is when the 

sins of mundane beings are exhausted that lord fjwf bestows his 
favours on them. 

10. The lotuslike eyes of with their dark and unsteady 
pupils remind one of the calices of lotuses in which there are dark 
bees hovering. So we have heie the figure of speech 

11. The figure of speech here is 

12. If then we may render 'the dark region of 

your chest’. 

13. fpsuf is compared with a lotus-pool and his eyes with the 
lotuses therein. 

14 . Note perhaps due to contamination with 

such forms as on the change of fcf 

to see Pischel § 275. The figure of speech is 3T«J^55R'<!TRf. 
This verse reminds us of ^TTf ii. 7-5 i;tsw^3 ^ 

15. The sun is a lion, and the darkness an elephant. The 
former is mangling the latter with the consequence that the stars 
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in the foi m of pearls (which the elephant carries in its head accor¬ 
ding to ) are scattered and that there is the twilight in 

the form of blood. The figure of speech is This 

reminds us of f^igqrsso xi. 

I *Tif% gter- 

gift II 

16. The renders 3T%q;^ by we should better 

connect it with to settle down upon. Note the opening 

conjunct in As to the figure, there is in the 

third supported by :JTOT in the fourth line. Such a combination 
is called by the name 1%^^. 

17. The morning sun is spreading his red rays on the breasts 

of unchaste women that have the saffron therefrom rubbed 
away by tlie chests of their beloveds whom they visited; so this 
twilight here is like fresh saffron on their breasts. This reminds 
us of xi. 55. 

18. repeats and hence intensifies. The 

red hue of the vermillion on the heads of elephants is intensified, 
as it is lit up by the rays of the morning sun. Acc. sg. 

in the sense of This verse reminds us of 

xi. 43-45. 

19. ^ to cover, would have been more appropriate. 

The saffron mark left by breasts on the chest of is 

so bright that it would lend some loveliness even to the rays of 
the morning sun. 

20. Note the form directly corrupted from Sk. 

pres. p. from to rise up. The figure of speech is 

The illustrative quotation given by (x. 30) may be 

13 
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compared with this verse: 

21 . fiwJT is awake even before the bards pour out their 
eulogistic songs, just as the blooming of the lotus plant precedes 
the cackling of the swans. Here the figure of speech is 

23 . The twilight lustre was like a* red flower; cf. 
i. I The brilliant twilight 

with its reddish hue reminds of tlie moonlike face of 
from whom he is now separated- (He. ii. 158 ). 

Here the figure of speech is 

24 The figure of speech is and the imagery is finely 

projected by the autlior. 

25 . Acc. pi. This we might call Acc. of time, 'for 

or over many days'. The throbbing of the left eye is considered 
as auspicious in the case of females but inauspicious for males: 
what was a happy prospect for mother was a fatal calamity 
for and others. For the various omens at that time see ^IFlo 
10. 42. 27 etc. the use of ^ is not quite appro¬ 

priate, but it was perhaps necessary for rhyme seen at the end of 
a & b and c & d. In the light of author’s own usage (i. 2, iii. 16) 
rather but perhaps he has used for rhyme. 

26 . Perhaps the author imagines that the streets are speckled 
with reflections of the glances of ladies who are standing on the 
mansions. aT3Tf%=:3T^qf?cl5 Pres. 3rd p. pi. of f I P, to go. 

27 . is the keeper of the eleiAant belonging to 

His attempt to overpower pq with the help of his elephant 

was as ill-advised as that of a person who wislies to shelter 
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himself from the sun by his hand. For this event see iqnRTo 10. 
43. 1 etc. 

28 . (Vr. ii. 16), but Pischel postulMes a word 
from which he derives 3TT^R5 ( § 122 ). 3TFftt 

i. e., arrft^ prefixed by the word ^^55^, which amounts to 
the name of an elephant belonging to In 
we have i. 42. is the wife of 

who therefore gets the name Cf. i. 52 

29 . TM^Rrrfj in the first line, means the fence round the man¬ 
sion ( of ), while in the second line a rutted elephant viz. 

The form may be explained from 3??^+^:, 

and on the analogy of this we get etc. 

30 . Here too we have a & b and c & d rhyming. 

the diplication of the second member is perhaps due to 
the metre. The first two lines constitute the reply of who is 
i. e., whose acts are fatally fierce. Cf. 10. 43. 4 etc. 

31 . or wounded, cut or bursting open. 

^ gsg-here is a reference to the mytliological churning of 

the ocean for nectar. On that occasion the mountain was 
used as a churning stick and the serpent cjjgcf] as a rope. The 
normal Prakrit form is for but here we have 

There are a few Prakrit words which show for the ^ of the 
Sanskrit words: ^ (iii. 44 ) 

( Pischel ^ 259 ). Here the figure of speech is :3OTT. 

32 . From the it appears that the original reading might 

have been the author has already used at ii. 46. 

First 15^ leads that elephant round and round, so that it might 
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get exhausted; and when it takes circular movements with its 
trunk gracefully bent, he fells it and strikes on its temples. 

33 . and are used like and cRT (He. iii. 65). 

Pischel derives them from * and ^ which 

are postulated stages. Note the form from ^ f. for loc. 

sg, ^ stands for The elephant strikes the ground with 

the idea that fi^QT is there, but as he has slipped away with his 
adroit movements the elephant, due to its heavy stroke, stands 
there with its tusks sinking in the earth. It is pinned in that posi¬ 
tion, and takes advantage of further attack. now. 

34 . For the detailed description see WF«> 19. 43. 9 etc., especF 
ally verse 14. 

35 . The similes here have in view certain mythological refe¬ 

rences. Once upon a time the mountains, which had formerly 
wings, grew very refractory and troublesome; so Indra cut off 
their wings with his thunderbolt, and they fell finally in their 
present positions. We have a vivid and elegant description of the- 
flying mountains in (verses 224-235). The elephant 

falls like when its wings were cut by Indra's 

thunderbolt. ^ is the king of JTFTs, the serpent race, dwelling in 
qrdT^. He has thousand heads or hoods that are said to carry the 
globe of the earth. When the elephant fell, the earth shook as. 
though it was dislodged from the heads of 

36 . being the keeper, the elephant followed him and his. 
instructions all these days. Now wanted to reverse this order, 
and he made follow the elephant. The elephant was first 
killed and was made to follow it to the grave. Note that 
the alternative lines begin with similar words. 
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37. usually'those tliat are decorated-with flow¬ 
ers but in view of the qualifications and ^ 

^Tltdl it is more appropriate to take that word to mean 'sun and 
moon It is better that the simile should stop with the second line. 
The reading would stand for The arrival of 

and f;ujf was a matter of joy to some and a matter of sorrow to 
others, a & b and c & d rhyme at the beginning. 

38. After killing the elephant and fiwr are carrying 

the tusks as trophies in theii^ hands; compare 10. 43. 15-16. 
People saw these brothers to their heart's content, and felt that 
their eyes were fruitful today. In early Kannada, Tamil and 
Malayalam poetry the second letter of all the lines of a verse is 
the same. Our author shows such a tendency here and there in 
the first half or the second half of a verse: see i. 7, 27; ii. 16, 32; 
iii. 38, 41, 43,;59; iv. 3, 25, 30, 40, 48''^2, etc. 

39. Sanskrit ^Tdl renders that implies that the 

reading of the text might have been But here we can 

conveniently take 'their faces be¬ 
come superlatively dark or faded'. though usually equated 

vrith Tifed, niay te traced back to a word like f. dust 

etc. The figure of speech is 

40. qdlr ^ is tal<en as by the ^TdT. We have an 

here, and it is quite apt. 

41. =dT0JJ and were celebrated wrestlers in the service of 
whose special favour they enjoyed. Being awake they pro¬ 
tected ( ^fd ) the whole army. If we could read f&rffOTdfd, 
the meaning would be 'they inspect the whole army*. We have 
^ here. 
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42. Iisvr and were terrible demons. It is said that they 

tried to kill Brahman seated on the lotus springing from 
naval, killed them, and hence he gets the names 

or ( see also ii. 7, 32, 34). 

43. thinks that he would tickle vanity and induce 
him to fight against a heavy champion by saying JTt^nr^ etc. 

is apparently king Note the alliteration effected throughout 
the verse. Here the figure of speech is 

44. Compare 10. 43. 32-40. Daityas are a race of 

demons or giants who fought against gods and molested the sacri¬ 
fices. Often they are associated with ^?T^s. 

45. appears to be used here simply as an explative. If 
they fight, the Bhoja king will be able to know who is superior or 
inferior in the strength of arms. 

46. VfOT~^JjfnT fii^q enters into a duel with and 

with 

47. The doubling of in appears to be euphonic. Or 

should we read etc. ? refers to the armlocks 

adopted in wrestling. Are we to read etc. ? 

and 3TT^, both the forms are current. 

48. Compare with this and the folio wing verse o 10. 44. 
1 - 10 . 

51. would have been a normal reading. Here the 

figure of speech is Cf. 10. 44. 28-31 etc. with this 

and the following verse. 

53. Here the figure of speech is Naturally some 

words, which are to be construed both with and and 
both with ^ and serpent, are to be understood with a twofold 
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meaning. -fMr and f^3Tf^= 

f^cT+srii and f^;T?lT+3Tfi. >T^ is a mythical bird-man on 
which rides, was his father and fqq?lT his mother. 

f%JT3T was not on good terms with her cowLfe and superior 
the mother of serpents, and was treated by her almost like a slave. 

wanted to rescue from this slavery, but the serpents 

demanded as a price for freedom. or nectar 

was obtained, and in addition got a boon that all the serpents 
would be his food, rrw gave 3 T 133 to the serpents and rescued 
his mother; but with whom had already entered into 
conspiracy, outwitted the seipents and carried the pot of nectar, 
Cf. iqm® 10. 44. 36 q q*TT 

I ?frnTrf|fi^it5Td3ir iwa II On the next verse 

cf. ibid. 10. 44. 34- 35. 

55. Gerund of qq^;. The word perhaps 
stands for or fat. If it is to be traced back q^qt, a word 
for qrsft, then it refers to the bony socket of the heart. I have 
taken =fraitf^ from f 5 U, to injure, to hurt. 

56. is the conveyance of but he is allowed to sit on 

the roof when is driving in a chariot; so gets the 

title Here the figure of speech is 3Tq^rR?i[T^, 

57-8. Compare HFlo 10. 44.42; also %^qqn,of %qfOTf vi. 46. 
Such descriptions are quite common in Indian literature in such 
contexts. Note the alliteration here and there. 

59. %?r had eight brothers q;^, Jqqtqqj etc. See 10.44. 
40-1. The second letter is the same in all the four lines. Though 
the brothers were wicked, they went to heaven because they were 
killed by firof who is an incarnation of God. 
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60. We have alliteration here and there in this verse, and the 
figure of speech is 

In this canto verses 1-56 are composed in metre which 

is four times-v/| u—^ I — w—and is thus defined: 

I (l® ^ verse No, 57 is in 

metre which is four times 
-1 - -II, and is thus defined: 

3^: ( I® ^To ); verse No. 58 is (see p. 190 

above); verse No. 59 is in ^cHTt^T metre which is four times 

-( 1 ^ and is thus defined: 

( f o and verse No. 60 is in 

metre which is four times '^vvjvv. — |- 

V -II, and is thus defined: n^?r55T p: I 

(fo \\). 

CANTO FOUR 

1. The world was oppressed by the tyranny of so 
brought relief to all the beings by slaying Here the figure of 
speech is 

2. is compared with and other items are to 

be construed similarly. The figure of speech is 

3. or even Formerly they were afraid 

of moving about lest the king might molest their chastity. 

4. There is at the close oi a 8zb and c & d. In the 

second line is taken as by the Can we 

not take it as and interpret thus: ' youths that desire to 

sport with (their) beloveds over endless nights without any hind¬ 
rance ' ? They were sorry because the night comes to end; they 
wished that it was endless. Cf. the sentiment expressed by the 
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king in iii. ^ JT^I 

iwfiT I g ^mf^ ii 

5. 1%^, usually translated as is rendered by the 

as The first three adjectives are to be construed with 

as well as The figure of speech is With 

the death of ^ there has been a good deal of change in the 
circumstances: people are happy (No. 2 ); ladies can move freely 
(No. 3); youths have no hindrance in their sports (No. 4); and 
lastly, as stated in this verse, voluptuaries too get much liberty. 

6. Bhojas and Andhakas are the clan-names of the descen- 
dents of Bhoja and Andhaka. 351^^1 is the father of and 
had wrested the crown by deposing him. So after killing 

restored to the throne. a^T3TTfif^ i. e., the parents of 
fiWf who were imprisoned by (see i. 12 above). 

7. ff^r is a clan name derived from a descendent of 

belongs to this branch of lunar race. Acc. pi. 

8 . The memng of is partly covered by 

and are the parents of fR^T. The former is 

himself, and he is so called because the drums of heaven 
resounded at his birth. 

9. The first is the description of the chest of and the 

second is that of this distinction is due to their natural 
.bodily colours. 

10. The occasion and context are not quite fitting, still the 
author makes narrate the various events in the lives of 

and At any rate the poet wants to narrate the other 
•events of life in this poem. All these events are referred to 
in o at places more than one. They are collectively stated 
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at 10. 26. 1-15. This narration of events reminds us of 
the praise poured on by in xiv. 54 etc. 

12. The rendem 'on that memorable night V 

taking I have however taken 'on a 

cloudy night'. The other part I have thus construed: qjf^^syanyf 
3^ On this and the next verse, cf. ^Tyo 

10. 3 closing verses, espically No. 51 which runs thus: 

iy?-¥ft^^qyq^^%t%55y l ^ ?yy?y 

^ fiiq: qd: II I have translated 12 & 13 as independent 

verses apparently taking ^ for As they stand 11-43 would 
be taken together. 

13. a patronymic of In exchanging with 

a cowherd girl Vasudeva was a loser; but the gravity of the occa¬ 
sion demanded it, l^ecause fj^try's life was in danger. The figure 
of speech is gp;=^y, quite usual in dramas. 

14. See ’4^0 10, 6. ^;?yy was a female demon, a daughter of 
She attempted to kill the infant by suckling him, but 

instead of her milk sucked her life and reduced her to death. 
She goes to better worlds as she meets her end at the hands of 
divine whom she tried to suckle. 

15. qj^ijQrny is an compound, grryy^^ was a demon in 

the service of who sent him to destroy f^^'nry. He assumed 
the form of a whirlwind (=^pfi«rRy:), covered the area of with 
dust and sand, and in that turmoil carried off the infant but 
was overpowered by the weight of the child and was consequently 
killed. f^T=^ (PischeH 427-28). =q^^T3T (==g5pgra) was 

reduced to the position of (=ScI3^T^ bird) in the lake of 

the i- e., he was killed. See iTin® 10. 7. 20. etc. 
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16. The word stands for both and jtI as shown in the 
translation. 

17. There is pun on the word ^TT^r. rescues people wha 

are bound by ( =fTRT ), but he himself is bound to a mortar 
by ?TT3TT or ?TTg). Note is Inst. sg. fiom TfrarT-^Tg.. 

was ever mischevous. Once he broke the pot of curds, 
which enraged his mother who consequently tied him down, 
to a mortar. After a good deal of effort she could manage to get 
a sufficiently long rope to fasten round his body ( VfTiTo 10. 9’ 
14 etc. ) 

18. By way of revenge destroyed who- 

was known as and who, according to another tradition, 

had thousand arms. The back-ground of the event of 
breaking a pair of trees is like this. Two and 

were once sporting with ladies in the river Ganges. They 
were excessive^ drunk and completely nude. was passing 

by that way. At the sight of the sage the ladies clothed 
themselves, but the two brothers were too drunk to mind their 
nudity. was offended by their behaviour, felt that they did 

not deserve to be men, and cursed them that they might be 
turned into trees for a period of one hundred years. They would 
be relieved, however, by the contact of For his mischief, 

we have seen above, was tied to a mortar, but divine as his 
power was, he pulled the mortar through the interspace between 
the pair of trees (viz., the tw'o ^^s converted into trees) in 
the veranda. His pull was so forcible that both the trees were 
uprooted; and consequently the were released from the form 
of trees. Cf, xiv. 80 with this verse. 

19. was a demon in the service of m. Once he as¬ 

sumed the form of a crane and tried to swallow f;^ny who was 
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playing with his companions. His mouth and throat were burnt 
and consequently fjWf was vomitted. Just on the spot 
finished him to death when he further attacked him with the beek 
.(*1T*To 10. 11. 48 etc.). f^3TiTt^3TTt can be construed 

both with (if=^ and accordingly 

can mean ‘ cow * as well as ' ray of light.' 

20. was a demon in the service of who despatched 

him to destroy He came to and assumed the form 

of a huge boa-constrictor. The cowherds entered its mouth 
mistaking it for a mountain cavern, also entered its mouth 
with a view to rescue others, and enlarged himself to such an 
extent that the serpent was burst to death (See 10. 12. 13 
onwards). The ^[qr reads perhaps with a reading 

in view. 

21. In this verse the author has the following incident in view, 
made the cows, cowherds etc. invisible for a period of one 

year, and thus tested the power of who could outwit 

by his all-pervasive ability. Cf. 10. 13, especially verse 15. 
Verse 44 runs thus -tr4 I 

ITT^qr^sfq II realizes that he was outwitted, 

seeks shelter of f50[’s feet, and then offers a long prayer (see 
vrrtio 10. 13. 60 etc. and 10. 14 also which chapter is called 
Better read for which is appa¬ 

rently a name of who, a? a typical cowherd, carries a bunch 
of grass in his hand. The adjective for fjror is often 

used in sinTo, see 10. 13. 14. 61; 10. 14. 1 etc. 

22. Compare viFIo 10. 11. 36 etc. where various sports are 
'described. Verse No. 36 runs thus: 

=g 1 iM II 
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23. On this verse see ^T^o 10 . 15. 21 etc. was a demon* 

who lived in a palm-grove from which the cowherds once wanted 
to enjoy the fruits. assumed the form of an ass and began to^ 

attack who was shaking the trees, seized the ass 

by its legs, whirled it round till it was dead, and threw its body 
on the top of trees which were thereby thoroughly shaken as if 
by a whirlwind. All the trees fell down as much as the enemies, 
therein like ^ 3 ^. Thereafter people could enter that forest freely, 
and the cows also could graze happily there. Thus people were, 
made happy and the burden of the wicked was removed from 
the earth. 

24. is a term of address, a particle implying attention, 

assent or desire etc. It is constantly used in v?FTo in these 
contexts. a direct corruption of the Sk. form. The word. 

^t3^ is used With two different meanings, and hence the apparent 
contradiction. ‘ 

25. Note the at the opening of a & b and c & d, 

and was a serpent king 

with five hoods. Being afraid of whom he had offended, he 

came and dwelt in a deep pool of and thus proved a bane 

to the living world all around. The child once jumped into- 
the pool, and when he was entwined by the snakes he overpower¬ 
ed them. He simply danced with dignity on the hoods of 
who had to pray for fj^'s mercy. spared others but forced 
and his attendants to go to the ocean. We have here : 3 WT. 
This and the following verse describe the above event. Cf. WTo 
10 . 16. 3 etc. 

26~7. is a name given to due to a rope going 

round his belly when he pulled the mortar between a pair of 
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trees noted above. The author depicts here the scene of boy fjwf 
stepping and dancing on the hoods of The language 

flows quite in tune with the ideas of the author. Cf. 10. 16. 
24 etc. In 26 the figure of speech is and in 27 

28. had his vanity completely smashed by whose 

mercy he implored. blessed with protection from 

gqtTf on account of whose fear he had migrated to ^g?IT. Cf. 
qpTo 10. 16. 63 and also 10. 17. I-IO etc. The figures of 
speech here are and 

29. 'Ihis incident refers to the context when he was praised by 

cf. v[mo 10. 16. 33 ff., also 10. 17. 13. Are we to take 
second aTT3T=^^T^5 heavenly, in the light of in 

10. 17. 13 ? The figure of speech is 

30. Once a forest-fire was spreading in the forest on the banks 

of Every one sought the shelter of who consequently 

swallowed the flames. Cf. 10. 17. 21- 25: 

I n n. 

Another similar event is described in 10. 19, and that chap¬ 
ter is called The figure of speech in this verse is 

31. About 51^?^ see Notes on i. 21 above. The destruction of 

is described in 10. 18. is an adjective of 

who had assumed the form of a Note the sound effect 

in the last line. 

32. Cf. viTiTo 10. 22, which is called especially 

verses 8-9 etc. 

33. Once the hungry jft^s were sent by to a sacrifice 
that: was being celebrated in a forest, but the priests turned 
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them off without giving them food with no regard for who 
sent them. Then advised them to beg food from their wives 
who, despite the objection raised by their beloveds etc., showed 
their respect for and offered food to the Jitqs(see 
10. 23). ^ blesses them thus: 

II II. 

34. The pastoral people of 515^, and others were once out 
to perform a sacrifice in honour of Indra who bestows rain etc., 
but induced them to stop it and worship the mountain 

(see MR* 10. 24). Here the figure of speech is OTHT. 

35. When his worship was stopped by Indra felt offended, 

was quickly eni'aged, and poured down a fatal deluge of rain with 
a view to wash away the mountain and all the people of 

that area; but lifted up the mountain on his finger, 

held it for seven days like an umbrella, and thus prepared]^ a solid 
shelter for the; people of Indra was outwitted, and at 

last he paid homage to Cf. MR® 10. 25, especially verse 19 
•etc. This verse is a fine illustration of tlie author's confident 
handling of the language. 

36. is Indra who had cut off the wings of mountains 

that were boisterously flying causing a great anxiety to the world. 
When protected all people from the rains, Indra was humili¬ 
ated, and he offered glowing praise at the feet of At that 

moment, the heavenly cow sprinkled him with milk and thus 
coronated him like Indra. Just as Indra is the Indra of the Devas 

is the Indra of Gopas: the former is and the latter 
is only a Prakrit form of MTM® explains 

by saying Mci: (10. 27. 23'*T). The form 

is a direct corruption of q^^tfM:, 
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37. is the elephant of Indra. Cf.with this and 

on the last verse ^4 To 10. 27, especially verse 22: 

1^: I || etc. Note 

the syllabic repetition in the last line. 

38. is the name of As Nanda once entered the 

waters of ^g^TT out of time (or as ^oputs it ^), 

he was carried away by an in the service of WT; but 
saw af^q, got respects from liim, and brought his foster-father 
back to the joy of all the rft’Ts. (see 10. 28). 

39. Pischel postulates a word ^ to explain the etymology 

of which is usually equated with (§ 58 ). For the descri¬ 
ption of see 10. 29 etc. 

40. Are we to read ? Cf. 10. 29™33. 

41. is addressing these verses to (and^q#), 

and hence ^ (=^ Note the form ^i;;spg from 

Sk. Loc. sg. The figure of speech is See ^TT^T® 10. 29 
etc. and 10. 15. 9 etc. 

42. Once a certain for whom had shown some spe¬ 

cial attachment, was puffed with pride. She requested to> 
carry her as she was not able to walk, asked her to mount 

his shoulders but disappeared all of a sudden. She repented for 
her vanity and began to lament ( qmo 10. 30. 34 etc.). is not 
accessible to men in whom predominates. Here we have 

and Note the form perhaps a compromise 

between and 

43. On the disappearance of qWts felt very sorry; when 
their vanity melted away, f?5«ir again appeared before them in full 
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glory; and their sports became all the more attractive (see 
10. 31-32 ). Here the figure of speech is 

44. 51^^ was a servant of In his attempt to kidnap 

some Tfrtts he was killed by and the jewel from his crown 
was passed over to 10. 34. 25 ff). was a ^ 

sent by to destroy He assumed the form of a savage 
bull and attacked fjtnr twisted its neck, pulled out its horn 

and thrashed it thereby, so much that it vomited blood and died 
on the spot ( TfT^To 10. 36. 1~15). The name of the is 

so this Sandhi unusual. Should we read 

? As to see Notes on i. 21 above (10. 
37). was an a descendent of He put on the 

dress of a cowherd, and playing with the cowherd boys closetted 
them in a cave the mouth of which he closed with a slab of stone. 

came to their rescue and destroyed oqtH ( 10. 32. 26 

etc. ) Here the author hurriedly refers to three events in one and 
the same verse. 

45. invited with the pretext of the bow-festival and 
with the aim of killing him; but the arrival of resulted into 
the destruction of himself. In fine, his plan turned against 
himself. The illustration given by the author is quite significant. 

46. JTFTT or qT^PTFIT is really the daughter of and 

but she was exchanged with child and brought to the bed of 
in ^ wanted to smash that female child on a stone, 

but it slipped from his hands and flashed forth in the sky like 
lightening (10. 4). Thus she is the sister of who is 
therefore JTHrnra- 

14 
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47. This verse expresses the blessings of the parents to 
and 

48. % fq The author concludes 

the last verse with the word as he began the first verse with 
^ (=: ? 5 ^). 

48^1. This verse explains why the author wrote this poem. 
He claims that it is a new poem and that its study would introduce 
one confidently into the extensive field of Prakrit literature; and 
he wishes that all should read it. ^ I have taken as a dam. 
It is not unlikely if it is a wrong reading for a ford, 

a road. 

48*2. For his protection he invokes god who is saluted 
by all other gods including verse is in Sanskrit, and 

the second letter is the same in all the lines. 

In this canto the author has used a large number of f=^s. Verses 
Nos. 1, 2, 6, 8, 9, 11 and 13-18 are composed in metre 

which is a combination of stanzas of lines of and 

According to our author there are fourteen varieties of it 
(fo ?v). Nos. 3~5, 7, 10, 19 and 20 are composed in 
which is four times — v|v-v| — || and 

is thus defined : ( I® U ). 

Verse No, 12 is composed in metre which is four times 

-s,|- v|m^v| — tiandis thus defined: 

( ?o ^ Nos. 21, 22, 34, 36, 42, 45 and 

48*1 are composed.in which is four times-| 

4.-vNi|vi~.M|v-s/| -II andis thusdefined: JOfapfr ^ 

Iran (l® ^ Nos. 23, 26. 46 and 47 are com- 
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posed in (see p. 190 above). Nos. 24 and 32 are 

composed in cpERnTTf^T (see p. 179 above). Nos. 25 and 38 are 
composed in metre (see p. 200 above). Nos. 27 and 40 are 

composed in metre (see p. 200 above). Nos. 28, 43 and 48*2 
are composed in which is four times ^ v — | v — w | 

V, X, _ I V - I _ II and is defined thus : ^ 

( f 0 ^ o ). Verse No. 29 is written in metre 

which is four times - v- |v^v^u|-v.--|u-|| and is defined 
thus^ ( ?» qr® ?V»). Verse Nos. 

30 and 31 are composed in metre which is four times 

-I — -^,| — II and is thus difined jgtrfejfl' Jig'- 

jfl’ (f o ^0 ?^ ). Verse No. 33 is written 

in tP^I^iRTT metre which is four times — - |- viv|uvv,| 

- v| -v.|-II and which is defined thus: :3qT^«I 

m I g €1 trqr ii (i« ). 

Verse Nos. 3.5, 39, 41 and 44 are composed in metre (see 
p. 190 above). No. 37 is written in metre which is 

four times vvv,|-v.v.| — vv|-v — ||^ and it is thus defi¬ 
ned: qqivqt =gn:RT*qT =q gri; (f» ar-* ^o). And 

No 48 is composed in wfvSvft metre (see p. 179 above). 
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of only two Manuscripts, but I find that you have done it 
admirably...You have done great service to Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture in general and Jaina literature in particular by rescuing 
from unmerited oblivion this old Sanskrit work. 

Prof. Hiralal Jain, King Edward College, Amraoti: 

Splendid achievement with such meagre materials at hand.’* 

Dr. E. H. Johnston, Professor of Sanskrit, Oxford University, 
Oxford: 

^‘...Your excellent edition of the Varangacarita; the way you 
have handled the refractory material seems to be entirely on 
the right lines. ” 



Dr, A. Berriedale Keith, University of Ediburgh: 

‘‘...interesting edition of the Varahgacarita, which is a 
novelty of a special character. Your work in reconstituting 
the text is clearly very sound and the Introduction gives all 
that can be desired by scholars and students of literature. ” 

Dr. W. SCHUBRING, University of Hamburg, Germany: 

“ It is you to whom scholars are indebted for almost all work 
concerning that poem, beginning from the discovery of the 
first Ms. and finishing with a careful print preceded by a 
good Introduction. 

Di\ O. Stein, University of Prague, Prague: 

" I thank you very much for the valuable addition you have 
made to the knowledge of Indian poetry, and the historian of 
Indian literature, this of Jaina especially, will appreciate the 
pioneer work undertaken by you. ” 

Dr. Lakshman Sarup, University of Panjab, Lahore: 

“Not onfy it shows your familiarity with modem methods of 
research, particularly in the constitution of critical texts, but 
it bears on itself the stamp of maturity. It also shows your 
capacity to deal with somewhat difficult tasks.’’ 

Dr. S. M. Katre, Poona: 

“...very thorough study of the limited Mss. material which 
is a model piece of work, executed with great skill and 
scholarship.” 

Dr. P. L. Vaidya, Poona: 

“I have gone through carefully your Introduction and am 
very much pleased with the industry and pluck shown by you 
in editing the work. It is indeed a creditable performance.” 

Prof. P. V. Kane, Bombay: 

“I read your Introduction and I can say that you have 
brought together a valuable mass of material.” 



Dr. S. K, De (Oriental Literary Digest) : 

'It must be stated, however, to the credit of the patient and 
scholarly editor that he has succeeded remarkably in pre¬ 
senting, out of his imperfect and limited material, a fairly 
readable text; and his earnestness, skill and conscientious 
care deserve all praise. There is a long and learned Introdu¬ 
ction in which all relevent topics regarding the work and its 
author are fully discussed, while the lucid and informative 
critical notes display well-balanced judgment. It is a valuable 
addition to the rather small number of our well-edited Sansk¬ 
rit texts, and deserves the attention of all interested scholars.’^ 

Prof. H. D. Velankar (Journal of the University of Bombay ): 
"In editing the work. Prof. Upadhye has made use of two 
Mss. He has followed the best traditions about an editor's 
duty and not corrected any mistakes which are common to 
both the Mss., in his reconstructed text He has suggested 
the correct readings in the foot-notes and this is perfectly 
right. Prof. Upadhye's Introduction is as usual, full of 
valuable information." 
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